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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 


tevelation from God. 


4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Opinions, Convictions and Churches 


HERE is an old story to the effect that the Ger- 
man poet, Heinrich Heine, was standing one 
day with a friend in front of a famous cathedral, 

built with the strength of Titans, and decorated with 
the patience of dwarfs. Looking up at the magnificent 
structure, Heine’s companion raised the question as 
to why such edifices were not being erected in modern 
times. To which the poet replied: ‘The ancients had 
convictions, while we moderns have only opinions, 
and it takes more than an opinion to build a cathe- 
dral!’’ 

The remark is as profound as it is witty, and it 
leads directly to a thought we need seriously to con- 
sider as religious liberals. 

One of the chief maladies from which our modern 
age is suffering is the lack of real convictions. Opin- 
ions—yes. We have them and to spare. The air is 
full of them—opinions loosely held, tossed carelessly 
about and influencing us not at all. But the call of 
life today—the crying need of the world—is not for 
opinions. It is for deep convictions on the part of 
men—convictions which make themselves felt, in 
men’s lives as individuals, and as members of society. 

The most searching question which can be asked 
concerning any man is this: “What are his convic- 
tions?”’” The truest test of any religion is this: ““Does 
it produce convictions in the lives of those who profess 
ie 

Perhaps it will be well to define the difference be- 
tween an opinion and a conviction. There is a decided 
difference between the two. An opinion is something 
that may be easily acquired and loosely held without 
any noticeable effect in the life of him who holds it. 
A conviction goes deeper—it comes only as a result 
of real thinking, of careful weighing and of honest 
choice. It becomes part of a man’s essential make-up 
and acts as a driving force, a compelling urge, a moti- 
vating power, which points his life toward certain 
ends. A man may hold many opinions—they may be 
scrupulously correct—and yet he may remain passive 
and ineffectual. On the other hand a single conviction 
drives a man. It transforms him into a human dyna- 
mo. It furnishes him with motive power to act. It 
does something to his life. 


Let us see what it is that conviction does. Think 
for a moment of Jesus. Regardless of how else we 
conceive of him, all of us will agree that there must 
have been in him something more compelling than a 
mere opinion—some deep conviction which enabled 
him to endure the shame of a public execution for the 
sake of an ideal to which he had dedicated his life. 
Or, think of Paul. We have no way of knowing pre- 
cisely what it was that happened to him in his re- 
ported experience on the Damascus road. It seems 
clear, however, that it was something more than the 
gaining of a new opinion. Whatever that experience 
may have been, we know that it transformed his life. 
As a result of it he relinquished his proud position as 
an agent of imperial Rome, forsook the privileges and 
comforts of an aristocratic environment, and became 
the flaming apostle of an insignificant and despised re- 
ligious minority, enduring hardship, persecution, 
stoning, and imprisonment without faltering or com- 
plaint. No mere opinion ever caused a man to do that. 

So we might call up one man after another and see 
how their lives have borne eloquent testimony to the 
power of a real conviction. 

Here, for example, is Father Damien, the Catho- 
lic, giving up the comforts of civilization, going out to 
minister to a leper colony and, as Robert Louis Stev- 
enson said, thereby “shutting the door of his own 
sepulcher.”’ 

Here is Albert Schweitzer, professor, doctor, com- 
poser, scholar, gentleman, leaving civilized society 
and burying himself in the African jungle in response 
to something which bids him serve those whose lives 
but for him would be unspeakably repulsive. 

Here is Wilfred Grenfell, whose splendid accom- 
plishments on the bleak shores of Labrador have 
literally effected a physical, mental and moral trans- 
formation in the lives of those he feels compelled to 
serve. 

Or, here is Mahatma Gandhi—a little brown man, 
physically insignificant, weak and emaciated, weighing 
hardly more than a well-grown child, yet, by the 
power of his conviction, able to make a great empire 
bow to his will. He will not equivocate, he will not 
compromise, and he will be heard. And heis. Power- 
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less in himself, he gains what armies and navies could 
not gain. Without money he obtains what all the 
wealth of the world could not buy. With a simple 
word—“I will die’—he persuades rulers to do what 
hours of oratory could not effect. Here is the spirit 
of a single man overcoming the might of a proud em- 
pire. The power of a conviction! 

Well, what has all of this to do with us? Simply 
this. There are certain very real problems which you 
and I are called upon to face. Upon their satisfactory 
solution depends the kind of world in which we, and 
our children, will have to live. 

One of them is this question of war. War, which 
has descended upon us at periodic intervals, snuffing 
out millions of lives in a chaos of blood and muck, wast- 
ing the results of centuries of peaceful progress, dis- 
sipating the wealth of the world and outraging those 
finer instincts which distinguish man from the brute. 
War—the greatest collective sin of humanity—which 
threatens, if it should come again, to destroy civiliza- 
tion and throw us back into barbarism. Well, what. 
are we going to do about it? If ever we are to have 
peace in the world—if ever we are to break the teeth 
of war—we shall have to do something more than trust 
in disarmament conferences in which nations spend 
months of time and millions of dollars solemnly pre- 
tending to disarm, and all the while force millions of 
young people by law to learn how to fight and how to 
go to war. And we shall have to have something 
more than the polite opinions and empty idealism of 
those parlor pacifists who talk solemnly about peace, 
but who fall into line when war comes and the bugles 
blow. War will not be finally banished from the world 
until you and I and millions like us have the courage 
to say: “It is my conviction that war is wrong. I will 
not serve or support it in any way. I will resist con- 
scription. You may put me in prison, you may stand 
me before a firing squad, but I will have no part inj 
this crime against humanity.”’ 

There are other problems which are equally 
serious. There is the problem of an unbalanced 
economic system based on competitive selfishness, 
which has plunged the world into the present economic 
chaos. There is the question of what is moral in these 
days when the old standards are being called into 
question. There are so many other questions that 
even to list them would take many pages. 

None of these problems are going to be solved by 
any opinions we may hold concerning them. It will 
take something deeper and more far-reaching than 
that. It will take convictions—deep-rooted in our 
lives—unshakable and beyond discouragement. 

Several questions we as Liberal Christians should 
frequently ask ourselves. Here they are: How much 
of my thinking and living consists of mere rootless 
opinions? Have I any real convictions? What are 
they? How well do I express them in my life? The 
answer to these questions is the true measure of what 
we are and what will be our contribution to the 
world. 

Heinrich Heine was right. It does take more 
than an opinion to build a cathedral—or to build a 
peaceful world, a more equitable and just society, a 
workable moral code or a poised and balanced life. 

Owen Whitman Eames. 
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EMERSON HUGH LALONE 


HE Rev. Emerson Hugh Lalone of Canton, 
N. Y., reached Boston July 14, and will be 
with us on the Leader until August 22. 

The Editor himself, back from Turkey Run, is 
responsible for this announcement, as Mr. Lalone was 
called back to Canton for a funeral. 

Mr. Lalone is not only a good editor and a fine 
man, but he has a practical knowledge of the publish- 
ing business and the newspaper business which makes 
his contributions to the paper and to our entire 
business of great value. He will cover several con- 
ferences at Ferry Beach and the Isles of Shoals, and 
will be assisted by Dorothy Lalone, his wife, who is 
also a good reporter. He will be chief editorial writer, 
and, like the Editor-in-chief, he will be also chief er- 
rand boy, doing the 1,379 kinds of work which go into 
the making of a paper. 

If there be praise, let him have it. 
kicks, send them his way. 


* 


WHEN YOU GO TO THE INSTITUTES 


S we came “home”’ to Sixteen Beacon Street the 
other night we saw a strange man go into the 
building, and presently come out again loaded 

down with bundles and boxes. A close-up of the 
gentleman showed him to be not a stranger, however, 
but Tracy Pullman, laden with Ferry Beach equip- 
ment. Tracy was lending a helping hand to the G. 8S. 
S. A. folk at. Headquarters in their annual moving 
job which precedes every summer institute. Only 
those who are around the general offices realize what 
an enormous amount of sheer heavy physical labor is 
involved in preparing for an institute. Fewer still 
realize that this phase of the preparation is unpaid 
overtime work. When you go to the institutes and 
behold the artistic displays of idea-stimulating ma- 
terials, don’t forget that these displays represent just 
so much freight to be trucked about by the Head- 
quarters people and their friends. They truck it 
around because of a loyal determination to give you 
the best kind of institute possible. Such workers de- 
serve more than praise. They merit the best of sup- 
port. 


If there be 


* 


WAR PROFITS FOR PEACE PROPAGANDA 


K feel strongly with the Rev. Luther Wesley 
Smith of the First Baptist Church of Syra- 
cuse, New York, that the recent world war 

bonus “is a ‘war profit’ wrung from the soul of pa- 
triotism by the hand of organized greed.’’ We there- 
fore approve heartily of Mr. Smith’s announced de- 
cision to use his bonus money for peace education. 
The proceeds.of this veteran’s bonus bonds wil! be 
used to establish prizes for high school and college 
students’ essays on “‘What Can the Individual Chris- 
tian in America Do to Stop War?” and to bring out- 
standing speakers on peace education to Syracuse. 
Some of the money will be used by its holder to put 
himself “in touch with world peace leaders” and de- 
velop his own powers of peace leadership. AII of this 
scheme seems to us to be both a fine and a practical 
c9ntribution to the peace movement. We wish 
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other recipients of bonus money would make similar 
contributions. 

Much as we believe Mr. Smith is to be praised 
for his generosity and social vision, however, we praise 
him more for his attitude toward other bonus recip- 
ients. Says he: ‘In announcing the use I shall make 
of the bonus, I do not wish to be understood as stand- 
ing in judgment of what others may decide to do with 
theirs. Not every veteran, and not every minister, is 
situated as I am.” There speaks a man of ethical 
imagination! Too many of us spoil our particular 
brand of “‘righteousness”’ by virtually insisting that all 
others do as we do. 

BS * 


SWILL’’ 


HE brief announcement of the death of William 
Alexander which appears elsewhere in this 
issue will be read with regret by scores of St. 

Lawrence alumni. Canton will not be the same with- 
out this man. For ‘Will’ was the friend and coun- 
sellor of several generations of Laurentians. Many 
one-time “theologs’’ now serving in our churches 
were his constant companions throughout their 
course. His ever hospitable apartment was a source 
of refuge after hard finals, and a rendezvous for lovers 
of music. The host was a genial, lovable friend, who 
understood the values of silence as well as the joys 
of conversation. ‘‘Will’s” place was therefore a place 
for relaxation in the best sense. Many a student 
went there fagged and left rested. Not a few came 
away with a quiet word of friendly counsel that helped 
to straighten out a tangled life. 

Handicapped from childhood by a crippled leg, 

often ill, this man lived out his three score and ten 
years, and made for himself a place of affection and 
esteem in the hearts of scores of folk because he made 
light of his own misfortune but was ever sensitive to 
the feelings and welfare of others. 

* ok 


ETZ ON CHURCHMANSHIP 


F the Protestant Churches get rid of the ‘safety 
first’ slogan, they will begin to be effective.” 

So said our Dr. Roger F. Etz, speaking recently 
at the Star Island Institute of Unitarians. To Dr. 
Etz’s pronouncement we want to add publicly a re- 
sounding Amen. For Etz said some things that need 
saying, and said them well. 

The following exceypt pictures too accurhtely for 
comfort what has often happened, and still does 
happen, in liberal churches. 

The church is effective only when it is dangerous 

to something in the life of society. If the Protestant 
Church got really dangerous and wished to do so, it 
could clean up the political situation. We plead for the 
prophetic vision in our pulpits, but when we get it we 
say the preacher must preach religion and let politics 
alone. We do not make martyrs of preachers now, but 
we label them Reds, Socialists or Communists. The 
tendency of the liberal church is to still the voice of 
prophecy because we are afraid. 

This is an indictment of major proportions com- 
ing from one who knows churches as well as Dr. Etz. 
It is good to have the ranking officer of one liberal, 
democratic church body speak thus frankly at a 
gathering of another liberal group. 


e 


“The tendency of the liberal church is to still the 
voice of prophecy because it is afraid,” says Etz. 
There he is talking to both Unitarians and Univer- 
salists. But he is doing something more than indicting. - 
He is taking a stand for positive and courageous 
liberalism. From Universalists, this pronouncement 
of their General Superintendent should elicit whole- 
hearted support. 

In our Zion even the highest ranking officer can- 
not commit the denomination to any position of which 
the rank and file do not approve. Therefore, however 
fine and correct may be the churchmanship of Dr. 
Kitz, it will mean little unless we all back it up. If 
those of our laymen who are over-worried about the 
“radicalism” of our ministers and theological schools 
will quit their worrying long enough to find out just 
what it is these “‘radicals’’ are trying to do, and how 
they propose to do it, and if the radicals will be friendly 
with their conservative fellow churchmen long enough 
to get acquainted, we can all together make our 
church ‘“‘effective’’ enough to be positively and con- 
tinuously “dangerous” to every iniquity in “the life 
of society.” 

“THE STONE THAT THE BUILDER 
REJECTED” 

HALIAPIN, the famous Russian singer, and 
Maxim Gorky, the Russian writer, who has 
just died, tramped through Russia together 

fifty years ago looking for work. According to Arthur 
Brisbane, the two young men applied for jobs in the 
choir of a# old Greek church. The friendly priest 
allowed both to sing and then said to Gorky, ‘You 
have a voice; I can employ you.” To Chaliapin he 
said, ““No work for you—you cannot sing.” 

Brisbane comments on the incident as follows: 


The great German violin teacher told Paderewski, 
“You will never be a musician.”’ Darwin’s father wrote 
to his son, then aged nineteen, ‘““You will always be a 
disgrace to your family.””’ The high English general in 
London’s war office was tempted to cashier young 
James Wolfe, who boasted of what he could do anda 
little later took Quebec for the British. 

The moral is judge others and their ability cautiously. 


The stone that the builder rejected sometimes 
becomes the headstone of the corner. It is too bad 
that somebody cannot repeat these stories for boys 
and girls who are cursed with parents and teachers 
who constantly make them feel inferior. 


IN A NUTSHELL 


What we should have said in our story of Turkey 
Run, and gladly say here, is that the people who 
run the inn at Turkey Run are artists in the hotel 
business, that they furnished meals we seldom have 
seen equaled, and that somebody or other has put 
a spirit into the fine girls who serve at tables, and into 
the young men at desk and garage, which is worth 
noting. lt gives the whole place an atmosphere which 
is extraordinary, and we who testify paid full rates. 


There is an atheism of the spiritually-minded 
and an atheism of the carnally minded, and they are 
as far apart as the spiritual and the carnal. 
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Turkey Run and the Institute 


John van Schaick, Jr. 


Chicago, in the state of Indiana, but close 
to the Illinois line, is the Turkey Run State 

ae Park, the forerunner of the park system of 
the state. It is so unlike anything within hundreds 
of miles that thousands visit it and use it throughout 
the year. In an area of 1,301 acres, we have virgin 
forest and a series of wild gorges cut deep into the 
rock strata by the action of glacial streams. To this 
series of curving and intersecting canyons, the cattle 
thieves in the old days fled from the prairies round 
about, because they could here elude pursuers and 
keep their meat fresh in some of the cold, cavern-like 
retreats. 

Today Turkey Run means a state park, a first- 
class inn, log cabins, big trees, camp grounds, picnic 
woods, a level plain for baseball and other games, 
miles of trails for the trampers, and the old swimming 
hole. 

Nobody who has ever talked about Turkey Run 
has given me an adequate idea of it. No more shall 
I succeed with my readers. The color of it will be 
lacking in any description. But it is that color, that 
flavor, that elusive “altogether” something, that I 
shall try to put in this report, rather than to give a 
list of things that happened at Turkey Run the week 
of the Mid-West Institute of the Universalist Church. 

Turkey Run itself is not a Universalist project. It 
is a state forest and park. It belongs to the members 
of our churches in Indiana as it belongs to Catholics, 
Methodists and atheists. It is for all the people. The 
authorities could not be kinder to our folks if they 
were of our denomination, but they are not of our 
denomination so far as anyone knows. They are 
agents of all the people, who are acting as hosts for 
the folks of every state who are able to make the trip 
and produce the ten-cent admission fee. 

The inn, facing east, has been built at the edge 
of one of the canyons—the one that gives its name to 
the place. In front of the building are the trees and 
bushes and curving drives that one would find in any 
fine estate well landscaped, but also in front there are 
sky and sun and views over what at an army post 
would be called the parade ground. Bebind the inn, 
the wilderness begins. On one side of the inn and near 
Turkey Run Hollow stand a number of log cabins 
which add to the facilities of the hotel. 

The Madame and I had one of the four rooms in 
such a cabin. It was large enough for bed, wash- 
stand, two chairs and a kind of built-in table. Two 
windows and a door let in all the air that was moving. 
A porch, the full width of the cabin, we shared with 
Mrs. Galer, who had the next room. Mr. and Mrs. 
Gehr and their neighbor on the east side of the cabin 
had their own porch. It was no place for sleep- 
walkers. The steep descent to the canyon began six 
feet from the porch. Up out of those depths there 
came a cool breath at the close of the hottest day. 
The trees on each side were alive with song birds. 
I could summon two or three chipmunks, four or five 
tufted titmice, a song sparrow and some chippies, 


with crumbs any time between 4 a. m. and 8 p. m., or, 
in other words, between daylight and dark. 

One could be in a hotel party with 300 people 
who were all talking at once and with all the varied 
incidents of a modern hotel lobby, and then walk out 
of a door, along a path, turn the corner of a cabin, and 
reach an environment which seemed a hundred miles 
away. It behooved one to note how he walked, for 
one night when it was pitch dark and I was very tired 
and thinking of nothing but bed, and was walking 
without a flash-light, I had reached the edge of the 
jumping-off place, when the quick-moving little lady 
who a year ago took the name of Gehr pulled me 
back, turned me around, and pushed me gently to 
my own door. Bushes would have caught me, but I 
preferred to be caught as I was. 

At dawn the wood thrushes, the cardinals, the 
song sparrows, the robins and the mourning doves 
began their chorus, the wood thrushes leading. In 
fact, this third week of July could have been called 
wood thrush week at Turkey Run—for on every walk 
one heard their cool, clear, golden notes. Earlier the 
cardinals would have been leading. Later perhaps 
the commoner birds. But the cardinals came to in- 
vestigate my offerings, and I shall carry them sun- 
flower seeds when I go again. One of the large chain 
drug stores now stocks sunflower seeds for the parrots 
and for me. With the bird songs came the wilder 
notes of red-bellied and red-headed woodpeckers, 
the Acadian flycatcher, and the kingfisher. In front 
of the inn a warbling vireo sang almost continually. 
Occasionally one heard the scarlet tanager. And one 
of the bird parties early in the morning saw a male 
summer tanager on the grounds near the side entrance 
of the inn, attended by three of his offspring. In a 
perfectly matter of fact way, one of the guides pointed 
out a cerulean warbler to a greup of the guests—a bird 
seen by many bird lovers only once or twice in a life- 
time. 

There are many interesting places in this country 
of ours. If one doubts it, let him drive his car as I 
have been doing across New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, and Indiana, or swing up into Michigan, or dip 
into Illinois and Iowa. These are places that are as 
dear to the inhabitants as my own villages and cities 
are to me. In more of them than I realized, there 
are Universalist churches and wide-awake groups of 
Universalist young people. Some two hundred of 
these people piled into their automobiles and motored 
to Turkey Run around July 12 for the Mid-West 
Institute, Incorporated. This Mid-West Institute is 
not a General Convention or State Convention proj- 
ect, nora G. 8.8. A. or National Y. P. C. U. project, 
nor the project of any local church, but it was started, 
as the Universalist Publishing House was started, by 
a group of loyal Universalists who saw a chance to do 
something vital and effective, and took it. Harold 
H. Hart of Peoria, Oscar F. Vogt of Indianapolis, re- 
cently editor of Onward, and Sidney and Mabel Esten, 
also of Indianapolis, were among the early promoters. 
The Estens were organizers of the nature work at the 
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Turkey Run State Park and until recently were in 
the service of the state. Sidney Esten started out as 
a Universalist minister, but went into teaching and 
from that into the work of the Indiana Conservation 
Department. Now he is again a teacher. Mrs. 
E’sten is a teacher also, and is connected with Butler 
University, Indianapolis. 

Hart and Vogt both have been active in the na- 
tional conventions of the Young People’s Christian 
Union in the past, and both have seen to it that the tie 
with the denomination is something more than per- 
functory. 

Harold H. Hart of Peoria, a young business man, 
president of the Mid-West Institute, is an organizer 
by nature, a tireless worker, and completely devoted 
to the task that he has taken on his shoulders. He 
and the E’stens and Vogt form what might be called 
the old guard management of the affair, but they could 
be voted out any year by the registered delegates, and 
anybody can be a delegate. So the oligarchy is in 
the last analysis a democracy. I did not hear more 
than two or three dissenting voices at the banquet 
when Hart was put back as president, Mrs. Esten 
as vice-president and dean, and Vogt as secretary. 
Mrs. George Wood, formerly Miss Reatrice Edwards 
of the Massachusetts Convention office, now of New 
Madison, Ohio, close to the Indiana line, was elected 
treasurer. 

Carl Olson came along two or three years ago, 
and they put him in as dean of the Institute and 
then as treasurer. He is full of ideas and has pulled a 
strong oar. He declined re-election. 

It was in the camp of Walter Henry Macpherson 
at Plainfield, somewhere in the Mid-West, that the 
Institute was started in 1923. In 1929, it was moved 
to Turkey Run, and had a registration of nine. Note 
now the growth: In 1930 they had fourteen registra- 
tions, in 19381 twenty-eight, in 1932 thirty-six, in 
1933 forty-seven, in 1934 fifty-eight, in 1985 128—and 
New England began to rub its eyes and to say, “How 
come?” In 1936 they had 182, a record-breaker, and 
each one paid $2.00. This is the sole source of finan- 
cial support. 

When I was driving across the blistering concrete 
roads of New York and Ohio on the eve of this 1936 
gathering, I felt sorry that I had not arranged a series 
of telegraphic addresses so that I could be stopped 
and turned back in case the Institute was abandoned. 
I considered abandonment in the face of drought, 
locusts and torrid heat a respectable hypothesis. 
When I reached Cincinnati and found Olson, the 
treasurer of the Institute, calmly carrying on, I did 
not mention my hypothesis. In fact it was not a 
respectable hypothesis. The West does not quit. 
Nor is that all. They have a good time in spite of 
untoward events and prostrating weather. The 
calm aplomb of the Middle West is not simply the 
imagination of writers. It is a fact. They may not 
always dress for dinner, but they take care that there 
is a dinner to dress for, and they are not easily de- 
terred by difficulties. 

The 1936 Institute has just been held. Mrs. 
Esten was appointed dean some months ago, and took 
counsel with the Rev. Laura Bowman Galer of Mt. 
Pleasant, Iowa, on the question of faculty. 
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The Rev. Harmon Gehr of Urbana, Illinois, was 
there last year, and they went after him. He is one 
of our scholars, a modest, cultured man, and also he 
is a talented violinist. The head of my household, 
who knows music, calls him “a true artist.’ I heard 
him in one of his lectures on ‘‘Worship” in the little 
log church in the woods across Turkey Run Hollow 
from my cabin, and he fitted the scene and measured 
up to a great opportunity. 

The Rev. William G. Schneider is a Y. M. C. A. 
worker who recently entered our ministry and took 
the church at North Olmsted, Ohio, a few miles out of 
Cleveland. He is a specialist in organized games 
and community singing, and the Mid-West people 
showed good judgment in securing him. A tempera- 
ture some days above 100 degrees in the near-by towns 
and probably near that at Turkey Run, made it hard 
for him to carry out plans for lively games, but his 
classes got many good suggestions. 

Somehow or other, we never knew what any 
thermometer registered at Turkey Run. We heard 
how Joliet, or Peoria, or New York, or Washington, or 
Moose Jaw, was sweltering, but heat was not played 
up at Turkey Run. It was unostentatiously but 
effectively played down. The shower baths were 
played up, the swimming holes were played up, the 
refreshing coolness in the deeper canyons was truth- 
fully broadcast, but no 100 degrees temperature 
there was talked about, even if it existed. In fact, on 
the hottest afternoons exciting baseball games were 
played by teams from some of the rival states repre- 
sented in the Institute. 

Of Laura Bowman Galer it is hard to say too 
much. She has a first-rate mind and is a first-rate 
person. Radcliffe is her college, and it does not give 
theological degrees, or she would have been a Doctor 
of Divinity long before this. A slight turn of the 
wheel of chance and she would have had a distinguished 
career as president of some college like Smith, Welles- 
ley, Vassar, or Bryn Mawr. She would not, however, 
have regarded such a career as more honorable than 
to be the wife of a useful and honored lawyer in an 
Iowa town, and minister of the little Universalist 
church of the town. Nor would it have been. But 
our tendency is to want to watch a beautiful piece of 
human machinery functioning in its highest gear. 
She taught the young people about “The Life of 
Jesus.” On the first day she had them give their ideas 
about Jesus by checking statements on a list of 
twenty, and then on the last day she had them check 
the same propositions and tell why they had changed, 
if they had changed, or not changed if they had not 
changed. Five of the twenty propositions were: 
“T think of Jesus as God in human form,” “‘A Bible 
character not important today,” “A rebel against 
Rome,” “Someone to whom I pray,’ “A man who 
showed what God is like.”” She has had long experi- 
ence and today knows better than ever how to make 
six short class periods count for life. 

Her accident also helps make clear what Turkey 
Run is like and what she is like. It happened on Trail 
9. Of Trail 9 the guide chart says: ‘“‘This is the longest 
and most arduous hike in the park, for in order to 
reach Trail 9, parts of Trails 8 and 5 must be taken. 
Trail 9 extends from Trail 5 west through ‘Falls’ and 
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‘Boulder’ Canyons. . . . Distance four and one-half 
miles.” . } 

With Mrs. Baker, Mrs. Henniges and Mrs. Wil- 
lard, Mrs. Galer left the cabin on Friday afternoon 
some time before I started out with Mr. and Mrs. 
Gehr to go over the same trail in the opposite direction. 
These trails are up and down. On steep climbs and 
descents steps have been cut. Where descents are 
both steep and short, one can slide down. On high 
rocky places one has to stay on the trail, or risk a fall. 
Both Falls and Boulder Canyons are fairly stiff for 
middle-aged adults not used to the business. They 
are nothing of course to mountaineers. These ladies 
had gone over the most difficult places, and were at 
the end of Boulder Canyon, where there begins one of 
the long easy walks through forest for which this 
place is noted. Then Mrs. Willard took a tumble, 
landed on her back and bruised herself up consider- 
ably. A moment later Mrs. Galer pitched head first 
off a shelf of rock and landed on her right shoulder, 
in fact breaking the humerus near the shoulder, but 
she believed it was either a dislocation or a severe 
sprain. Attempting to rise, she fainted. The others 
revived her and tied her arm up and then Mrs. Wil- 
lard started back the hour and a half walk for help. 
Soon we appeared from the other direction. Mrs. 
Galer was determined to’ go on out under her own 
power, and tried it, leaning on one of us, only to faint 
again. I took off my shirt and Mrs. Henniges made 
a better bandage. Mrs. Gehr went flying back over 
the trail with the sure step of a Rocky Mountain goat 
to soak up water in handkerchiefs from a pool a mile 
away. Later, in her camera case she got water 
nearer by. After half a dozen futile attempts to walk, 
Mrs. Galer remained quiet. Finally as night was 
coming on we heard shouts, and Mrs. Willard and two 
hotel men who knew every foot of the ground arrived 
with a stretcher. Gehr and I helped them carry her 
down a bank, over a dry stream, up the steepest. kind 
of bank, and out to a field to which they had driven a 
car. Those hotel men knew their business. Away 
she went with her party, and the Gehrs and I went 
back to the trail. The wood thrushes soon began to 
sing. We did the canyons and went on into the 
primeval woods. It was 7.30 when we reached the 
inn, a little late for the banquet, but we had missed 
only the long job of seating people. 

Mrs. Galer came back at 11 p.m. Someone had 
half murdered her rotating the arm for a dislocation, 
and then she was sent to the hospital at Crawfords- 
ville, where the X-ray revealed the true status of 
things and where quick relief was given. I postponed 
my departure for Boston from 4 a. m. to 9.30 a. m. 
Saturday, so as to help with her 8 a. m. class, but the 
lady herself showed up in a rain storm, walking down 
to her 9 a. m. class. She said that it was easier to 
walk than to get into an automobile. Such is the 
lady from Mt. Pleasant! Around such a pivot our 
Institute faculty revolved! 

An all-pervasive personality was Dr. Macpherson, 
the president of the General Convention. He was at 
Turkey Run as chaplain for the month of July, and 
he preached Sundays in the Log Church. He was 
there also as teacher of “Church Management” in 
our Institute. I heard one of his lectures, and I feel 


sure that all questions of the relations of local, state 
and national organizations would settle themselves 
if he could talk to all of our churches. The insular 
spirit dies in the presence of knowledge. Jealousy 
evaporates with acquaintance if people are the right 
sort. It is futile to talk about team play when folks 
won’t play. Macpherson is getting them to play. 
And he is making a great contribution in telling just 
what the General Convention, the G. 8. S. A., the 
W.N. M. A., the Y. P. C. U., and the Universalist 
Publishing House really are. He is doing just as 
great work in making clear to general gatherings what 
organizations like Murray Grove, Ferry Beach and 
the Mid-West Institute are. His classes were held 
at Sunset Point, a high open place where Turkey Run 
joins Sugar Creek, the main stream of the park, and 
where one can see the sunset light reflected in the 
stream, that at this point runs straight away between 
high wooded banks, deep and still. ‘Uncle Walt’’ is 
a godfather of the corporation, for he gathered the 
group out of which the corporation has come. 

The Mid-West Institute has a dean, Mabel M. 
Esten, who is “servant of all.’”’ In the one deluge of 
rain, she splashed around in oilskins visiting every 
camp and class to see what help was needed. Though 
she had no class, she held the “tribal council,’ or 
general assembly, every day to make announcements, 
and draw out suggestions and complaints, if any. Bet- 
ter than any one else she knows the spirit of Turkey 
Run, for she was with the place before there was an 
institute. She is a competent person who goes after 
the best she can get, and this year she and Hart have 
done wonders in building up a close tie with the 
General Sunday School Association and the National 
Young People’s Christian Union. 

During the week, a telegram announced that 
the Rev. Benjamin Butler Hersey of Portland, Maine, 
the new president of the National Y. P. C. U., 
was on his way to Turkey Run to see how they did it, 
and would arrive Thursday at 12.42 p.m. Instantly 
plans were made to give him a vociferous and colorful 
reception, plans made, I thought, with ‘‘tongue in 
cheek,’”’ but it proved otherwise. Between 150 and 
200 people drove to Marshall, a hamlet on the B. & O. 
R. R., in a long line of decorated cars and trailers, an 
open trailer serving as official car. There they formed 
in long procession with the Rey. Laura Bowman Galer 
as drum major. The fire of revolutionary ancestors 
seemed to leap from her baton at every twirl. Horns, 
cymbals improvised from pot covers, Indian tom-toms, 
fire-crackers, What not, and lusty young voices, made 
the noise. The good Hoosier citizens of Marshall were 
dumbfounded, but assembled under shade trees to see 
the parades, on foot, and in cars. The temperature 
was 100 degrees under the trees, and beyond calcula- 
tion on the treeless station platform and along the 
tracks. When Hersey got off, his astonishment was 
one depth deeper than that of Marshall, Indiana. 

I could not hear the formal greetings, as I was 
under a tree, but I beheld him paraded, photographed, 
and hoisted aboard what looked like an open box car 
on rubber tires. There he sat on a throne, surrounded 
by officers of the association and such of the faculty as 
could not escape. As close to glory did I come as 
this: the dean had directed me to take a chair in the 
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official car just as the parade was about to leave the 
park, only to be compelled to rescind the order and 
bid me drive the stragglers in the last car of all. All 
in all it wasn’t a half-bad stunt, and it was put on 
with all the verve of the prairie country, where men 
used to drive cattle, hunt bison and hang horse thieves. 

Hersey charmed everybody. One Hersey ata 
meeting is worth a ton of resolutions on cooperation. 
Nor did it hurt him any when the report spread that 
he had fired a locomotive for seven years to help him- 
self through college and theological school. Youth 
likes reality, and Hersey is real. 

There is a ritual in use at Turkey Run for which I 
had slight use before I went there, but of which I see 
the beauty and value now. I am too fond of being 
let alone when I am not working to want to be escorted 
around a lodge room or be compelled to remember a 
pass-word or sign. | was willing to be a tenderfoot, 
and let him who would be a tribesman or sachem. 
But it was in the books that I was to be initiated and 
initiated I was, and initiated the Madame was. What 
happened, of course, is a profound secret. I have 
sworn not to converse on these deep matters except 
with fellow tribesmen. But I can say truthfully that 
the initiation was like a scene out of grand opera. 
Few places in the world lend themselves to an initiation 
as well as one of these deep bowls of the canyons. 
In deep darkness lit by red flares, with Grand Sachem 
Hart high on a rock and tribesmen lined up in weird 
silence, the vows of fidelity to the tribe were said. 
The jagged rocks shut us in. The dark woods rose 
above the rocks. The only way out was by the stars 
which looked down upon us, and by the friendly hands 
of tribesmen who guided us. Pageantry when well 
done, as this was well done, sometimes makes an im- 
pression which nothing in lecture or sermon can equal. 
They may call the ritual Indian if they choose, but the 
Great Spirit of the best Indians was init. It was 
not pagan. It was Christian. 

As an editor I commend my fellow editors, Paul 
Henniges and Jack Davis of The Daily Institooter, “the 
World’s Gratis Newspaper.” Like all editors, they lost 
control of the press room now and then, as we note 
from the final paragraph of a story about a house 
party. It reads: ‘““The newly elected Illinois presi- 
(Typist’s note: 


Nobody, however, omitted comments on my 
garb. The issue of July 14 said: ) 


Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., Bostonian Professor of 
“Nature and Human Nature,” was observed late yes- 
terday afternoon without the famous collar and tie, 
replicas of which he has worn since his entry into camp. 

Campers Vesta Keach, Betty Bippus, Kathryn Win- 
termantle, Jack Davis and Uncle Walt Macpherson 
witnessed the astounding transition. 

Three campers were reported to have fainted from 
shock when told of the change. The Jnstitooler was 
unable to get their names, however, as President (Our 
Smiling President) Harold Hart wished them withheld 
from publication. It may be stated, however, that 
they were all given generous administrations of salt. 

According to a late bulletin last night, several 
cam_ers were hilariously celebrating, and plans were 
made to present the Professor with the Royal Linoleum 
Medal of Superfluous Attainment. But the rejoicings 


and plans were stopped later when Dr. van Schaick 
again appeared in his customary sartorial splendor. 


On July 15, under the heading “Crusaders Gain- 
ing Ground,” there appeared this late bulletin: 


Latest reports tell of Dr. van Schaick’s conversion 
by this crusading paper. Last night the famous lec- 
turer and author appeared in the dining room dressed 
without collar and tie. This is the first time he has done 
such a thing since he was married. 


That day a delegation headed by Davis cf Gales- 
burg brought me one of Davis’s polo shirts with respect~ 
ful suggestions as to its use. Although my style of 
beauty does not lend itself to low neck and bare arms, 
I accepted, and wore the shirt, impelled especially by 
the fact that the owner had spent some time on a hot 
afternoon in washing it. Eastern people, especially 
Bostonians, must realize that the Mid-West has its 
conventions, which are as rigid as those that impel 
dinner jackets in England. And the most rigid of all 
seems to be no necktie or collar at the Mid-West 
Institute. However, it made good fun, and I had the 
pleasure of returning the shirt publicly in my last 
meeting with the class, and with it a volume of ‘‘Nature 
Cruisings” inscribed ‘“To the man who will give even 
his shirt to serve his friend.” 

But because these western men come to dinner 
and classes without coat and waistcoat, collar and tie, 
is no sign that they are sloppy in appearance. With 
rolled back sport shirts they achieve an effect of 
artistic carelessness, of dressed-up undress, of per- 
fected deshabille. It is high art, and I shall go with a 
valet next time, for unaided I am not up to it. It is 
easy enough to peel off one’s outer garments and to 
kick one’s suspenders under the bed, but to look like a 
Greek god is a more serious business. 

The Rev. Donald Evans of Clinton, Illinois, was 
at Turkey Run in the capacity of superintendent of 
the camps, and each state camp had its “house 
mother.’ Service rendered in such places may be less 
conspicuous, but it is no less vital. 

Carl H. Olson did an admirable piece of work in 
raising $200 for the National Y. P. C. U. at the ban- 
quet on Friday night. As important as the money is 
the fact that the Mid-West Board wanted it raised. 

At the same session one of our’ Universalist 
Publishing House trustees, J. P. Mead of Ohio, was 
put on the board of the Mid-West Institute, Inc. 

Vesper services every night at Sunset Point, with 
leaders like Miss Vesta Keach, a power in Mid-West 
affairs, the Rev. Edna Bruner, and the Rev. Edward 
A. Day in charge, and uplifting music by Gehr, Miss 
Willetts and others, meals all together for those in 
inn and cabins at a long table looking out on a bank 
of sunlit forest, informal musicales in the cool lobby 
with the Madame at the piano and Gehr and Miss 
Willetts playing their violins, moving pictures by 
the park staff, in one of which I heard Kirtley Mather 
tell of the remaking of the northern world by the 
glaciers—time fails me to tell of all. But the Univer- 
salist denomination owes something to the people 
who have created and are carrying on this work, which 
is a power in the church of today and an influence for 
good in the lives of those who will carry the burden 
of our work tomorrow. 
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Cleavage Between the Ministry and Laymen’ 
William P. King 


I 

B=—)N controversial issues of today, there 1s a cleavage 
| between clergy and clergy, laity and laity. 
You can take a cross-section of al] the churches 
2 and find groups which are more in accord with 
each other than they are with the other groups in their 
own churches. It is true, however, that the distinction 
(stated in the theme) between minister and layman is 
descriptive at least in general of an existing condition, 
though I think that the condition is not so ominous as 
the theme might indicate. 

The laymen, as a whole, do not have such oppor- 
tunity for research and investigation as is possible to 
preachers. Consequently they are slower to change 
from discredited traditions than are preachers. In the 
theological realm the advance in thought was made by 
the clergy, as it had to do with matters of historical 
Biblical scholarship. The tension at this point has 
now largely disappeared. The laymen almost invari- 
ably ring true to sane and reasonable theological ideas, 
if they are not perverted by the theologicum odium of a 
certain type of preacher. 

The sensitive spot has largely shifted from tradi- 
tional theology to current economics. One can either 
affirm or deny total depravity, and get by with only a 
slight skirmish, but if he arraigns the depravity of 
some economic practice, he is plunged into the thick 
of the battle. 

In the main, people are no longer disturbed by 
small Biblical discrepancies and no longer resort to the 
magic manipulation of the reconciler. Their faith is 
not endangered if they discover that one writer says 
that fifty shekels of silver were paid for the temple site 
and another that five hundred shekels of gold were. 
They are much more concerned about their own ac- 
cumulation of shekels. 

The principle of St. Paul that the letter kills and 
the spirit gives life holds completer sway in the inter- 
pretation of Scriptures, so that the faith of churchmen 
in general no longer depends on the verbal inerrancy 
of the Scriptures. 

It is true that in his latest book Dr. Machen con- 
tends that the original autographs were inerrant, as 
if there would be any advantage in an inerrancy that 
died in the cradle. This, however, is virtually a claim 
of omniscience on the part of the veteran controver- 
sialist, whose imaginary historical knowledge is based 
on no historical information. 

The live issue running through all of the churches 
today is not any abstract theological question, nor 
such matters as the mode of baptism, but the applica- 
tion of the Christian Gospel to economic and social 
and human relations. 

We may mention three ideas or ideals which result 
in the unfortunate cleavage, a cleavage which, as has 
been said, is in no wise definite as regards clergy and 
laity; but this division is sufficiently prevalent to be 
in a mcdified sense descriptive. 


*Address delivered at the annual meeting of the Council of 
the Religious Press, Washington, D. C., April 16, 1936. 


It cannot be too much emphasized that with the 
prevailing difference of viewpoint, the courtesy and 
ethics of controversy should be observed. Abusive 
language and the impugning of motives, instead of 
helping, hinder both our spiritual and social progress. 
The preacher should not run so fast as to get out of 
sight of his congregation, or become so extreme and 
intolerant that his congregation will wish that he were 
out of sight. 

The three specific questions we shall discuss are 
the economic, the racial, and the international. 


II 


First of all comes the realm of economics. This 
presents the most threatening peril of producing hurt- 
ful division in the Church. It frequently happens that 
the over-sensitive layman will magnify the difference 
and construe a criticism of capitalism as wild radical- 
ism. In view of this, it may be well to reckon with 
the declaration of some leading representatives of 
capital. 

Haro!d G. Moulton, president of the Brookings 
Institution, sends out a pamphlet, “The Trouble with 
Capitalism Is the Capitalist.”” His declarations were 
endorsed by leading financiers. I do not know how it 
is with you, but if a writer in the Advocate, or for our 
Sunday school literature, had said what follows, some 
readers would have become much agitated and would 
have raised the cry of Communism. The gentle reader 
will please remember that the following quotations are 
from so-called conservative business men and repre- 
sentatives of capital. 

Dr. Moulton writes: ‘“The obvious conclusion to 
be drawn at this point would be that American con- 
sumption is potentially enormous, that American pro- 
duction is potentially much larger than actual produc- 
tion has ever been, and that the defect in the system 
lies in the element which connects the two to each 
other—the element of purchasing power. If the great 
mass of the population has incomes too small to enable 
it to buy what it wants and if an infinitesimal minority 
has incomes larger than it can spend, then consump- 
tion will be less than it could be and production also 
less. . . . There has always been a disastrous tendency 
for the individual business man to attempt to ‘freeze’ 
a situation of short-run advantage by limiting the 
fruits of progress too largely to himself rather than 
passing them on freely to all participants in the process 
—laborers and the whole mass of consumers.” 

Cwen Young says: “I can indict the capitalist 
system. I know that grain rotting in one part of the 
world while stomachs are starving in another is a blot 
on the machinery of capitalism. I know that unem- 
ployment when men are ready and willing to work, 
and other men need the things they could make, is a 
disgrace to the machinery of capitalism. I know that 
wealth produced is not yet fairly distributed among 
all its producers. I know that economic freedom for 
Ae individual is the first guarantee of political free- 

om. 


Charles M. Schwab says: “Our present form of 
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economic structure must provide employment, hap- 
piness and a decent standard of living for the popu- 
lation, or it will not survive.” 

In the face of these statements, it is rather curious 
and even comical that some of our citizens who could 
not be classified as capitalists rush strenuously to the 
indiscriminate defense of capitalism, and would brand 
as “red” a preacher or editor who said what these 
capitalists have said. It will doubtless prove em- 
barrassing to the doughty champions of the status quo 
that they are contradicted by the frank declaration of 
capitalists themselves. 

It is evident that these capitalists are in accord 
with my criticism of our situation in which there is too 
much wealth in the hands of the few and too much 
poverty, want, and unemployment on the part of the 
many. 

The conservative group who contend for no 
change in the economic order are very much disturbed 
for fear an invasion will be made into the right of 
private property. Of what avail is it to make a fetish 
of the right of private property, when the possibility 
is beyond the large majority of our population? 

When the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation was 
established in 1933, more than 2,200,000 mortgaged 
urban homes had already been foreclosed. Between 
1920 and 1930 the number of full owners of farms de- 
creased by 455,000. The number of tenant-operated 
farms increased from 25.6 percent in 1880 to 42.4 per- 
cent in 1930. 

The necessity of a drastic change in our economic 
order is in the interest of private property. The fact 
is private property should be extended. A vastly 
larger number of people should own their own homes. 
Unless some necessary change can be brought about in 
our economic order the ownership of private property 
will be placed increasingly in the hands of the few 
rather than the many. 

There is incorporated in the Congressional Record 
of January 15, 1936, some items concerning the to- 
bacco industry. The Record says: 

“Perhaps the most striking fact disclosed was 
that the average weekly income from earnings of the 
A77 families in the ‘sample’ studies was $3.02. For 
households containing only one wage-earner the weekly 
average was $2.35, and for household with two or 
more workers the average was $4.97. 

“The other report, the one coming from Wall 
Street, gave the net earnings of the R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Company. This company, one of the ‘big 
four’ group in the tobacco industry, has its factories 
in Winston-Salem, N. C. 

“Tn 1938, the net profits of this company amounted 
to $23,896,308, or $2,000,000 more than in 1934. This 
sum is nearly 50 percent greater than the entire wage 
bill of the entire cigarette and smoking-tobacco in- 
dustry, as reported by the Census Bureau for 1933. 

“The R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company was 
formed in 1899 with a par value of outstanding stock 
of $2,100,000. There is no record of subsequent addi- 
tions of capital from the outside. Today’s profits are, 
therefore, more than 1,000 percent on the original 
investment. Capitalization, of course, has been in- 
creased by reinvestment of profits and through the 
exploitation of the workers.”’ 


With this enormous disparity between dividends 
and wages, the tobacco workers have small chance for 
private property. 

Dr. Halford E. Luccock writes: ‘The record of 
1932, the abysmal ‘low’ of the depression, when divi- 
dend payments and interest were kept at almost 
seventy percent higher than they were in 1925, while 
factory payrolls diminished to less than fifty percent 
of what they were at that time, is the perfect ilustra- 
tion of the economics of bedlam.”’ 

Mr. Schwab was doubtless correct when he said 
that capitalism cannot survive unless it removes the 
abuses which have characterized it. 

Undeniably a selfish, reckless pursuit of private 
profit has wrought havoc in our society. As Dr. Harry 
Laidler, and many another, has pointed out, it has 
“produced shoddy and adulterated goods;” it has: 
“destroyed forest lands without thought of future 
generations;” it has been unintelligent and wasteful 
in the extraction of oil and coal; it has denied to labor 
a just and necessary share of the product of industry; 
it has pitilessly exploited women and children; it has: 
“gambled with the trust and bank funds of the poor;’”” 
it has “‘perverted the tastes of millions through news- 
papers, magazines, and movies;”’ it has “devoted 
millions to propaganda against movements for the 
common good;”’ it has disturbed the balance between 
production and consumption so that in a world where 
there was bread enough and to spare millions of 
people have gone hungry to bed; it has plunged the 
world into war. 

Some people are obsessed with the idea that 
economic and social questions are not a part of the 
Gospel message. It may be readily granted that 
some economic and social theories do not belong to 
the Gospel, but right economic and social attitudes 
cannot be separated from real and vital Christian- 
ity. 

Some men who are successful in business go far — 
afield in their interpretation of the meaning of the 
Gospel. Some business men are very sure that they 
know more about business than the preacher, but 
they are more than doubtful as to whether the preacher 
is better able to interpret Christianity. 

The well-favored and the well-fed are prone to be 
well-satisfied. They have no spiritual imagination 
which enters into the feelings of the forlorn and the 
unfortunate. They do not view questions objectively. 
It often happens that if an ardent economic conserva- 
tive falls into adverse circumstances, he changes into a 
wild-eyed radical. 

On the other hand, if the decided radical is over- 
taken with a boom of prosperity, he concludes at once 
that this is the best possible world. He is in his 
material heaven and all is right with the world. In 
other words, rationalization plays havoe with straight 
thinking. 

Members of the group who think that our eco- 
nomic system is fairly ideal contend in most pious 
terms for the personal gogpel. The indication’ too 
often is that they are very enthusiastic for the per- 
sonal gospel for others. One could only wish that 
they, themselves, were under the sway of the per- 
sonal gospel. It is not possible to see how these gentle- 
men can draw a separating line between the personal 
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gospel and the Golden Rule which runs right into and 
through a social gospel. How can a line be drawn be- 
tween individual salvation and social obligations? 
Where can you find the individual who is not en- 
meshed in social conditions and relations that are.so 
potent in molding individual character? 

The report is made that a defender of the “simple 
gospel,” devoting a part of his ill-gotten gains to 
the building of a theological seminary, complained: 
“Preachers are talking so everlastingly about this 
earth. I’ve done my best to get them to stick to the 
gospel, and not allow worldliness to get into the 
teachings of the church; but the good old preachers 
have gone to glory.” 

If the Kingdom of God is to come on earth, neces- 
sary changes will be slow, but we must steadfastly 
refuse to give encouragement to the anarchy of self- 
ish individualism which has meant the exploitation 
and oppression of masses of men. 

It has been wisely observed that ‘propagandists 
and agitators do not conjure up revolutions. They 
may set a match to the inflammable material. But 
revolutions are caused by social injustices, by mal- 
distribution of wealth, by slums, by starvation, by ex- 
ploitation. The French Revolution was not brought 
about by the political pamphleteers. When the people 
of France were starving while royalty was hunting, 
when the yoke of feudalism proved too heavy to be 
borne, the masses rose and embraced the revolutionary 
philosophies. Not agitation but injustice is the fuel 
of revolution.” 

I make no intimation that many at least of the 
reactionary group are not conscientious. The trouble 
is the more serious because they are conscientious. 
They are as conscientious as St. Paul when he was 
harrying the early Christians, as conscientious as the 
Judaizers when they antagonized St. Paul. So it is 
imperative that the utmost kindness and consideration 
should attend the discussion of varying viewpoints, 
and misunderstandings should be removed. A number 
of laymen, many of them unfortunately taking their 
cue from some preacher, bandy about in a meaningless 
way the terms “‘red”’ and “Marxianism.” If preachers 
advocate Russian Communism it would be either from 
reckless folly or a complete altruistic and self-abnegat- 
ing motive, since they are the one group who would 
certainly be put out of business. I am confident that 
under a Communistic regime The Christian Advocate, 
as well as the other excellent periodicals represented 
by my fellow-editors, would be forcibly discontinued. 


II] 


The second line of cleavage concerns the racial 
question. The intimation is not made that there is 
not a large number of laymen whose attitude is as 
thoroughly Christlike as that of the highest type of 
the ministry. In the main, however, the bulk of racial 
misunderstanding and prejudice and enmity belongs 
to the laity. Many of them are churchmen and truly 
devoted to the Church, but they have a curious blind 
‘spot as to what the mind of Christ really is. They are 
as utterly pagan in their racial attitudes as if Christ 
had never lived. They appear never to have made 
the application as to what the love of God and a love 
for God actually involve. 


My letter file reveals that the protests which | 
have made against an unjust and unfair treatment of 
Negroes have met the response of objections from 
church people. A woman who is a member of our 
Methodist Church writes to the Circulation Depart- 
ment of the Advocate: ‘I do not care for the Editor. 
He is such a rabid negrophile that I find little in the 
Advccate for my spiritual life.” 

A Methodist layman objects to my arraignment 
of the crime of lynching with the accusation that | 
condone the crime which results in lynching. Of course 
I reminded the brother that it is a very curious mental 
twist to accuse me of condoning a crime when I con- 
tend for a fair and legal trial of a criminal]. I further 
reminded the brother that of the eighty-four lynchings 
in the past five years, only eleven percent were for the 
usually alleged crime. 

The record further shows that, of the eighty-four, 
nine were not accused of any crime, and twenty-five 
others were accused of only minor offenses. This 
brother, in common with a large number of church 
members, and a much larger number of those who are 
attached to no church, persistently clings to the idea 
that race prejudice is inherent and therefore justifiable, 
and that the Negro is essentially inferior. Both of 
these positions are entirely false. Race prejudice is 
always attained. The matter of inferiority is individual 
and not racial. It is the obligation of preachers to re- 
move this unfortunate cleavage, especially within the 
Church itself. The laymen need to hear the ringing 
declaration of Dr. G lover: ““You can have race preju- 
dice and enmity or you can have Jesus Christ, but you 
cannot have both.” 


IV 


The matter of international relations, especially 
in its bearing on war and peace, produces also a cleav- 
age between the progressive and reactionary elements 
in society. Here, however, the cleavage is only in a 
modified sense between the clergy and laity. We have 
ever with us, as we have the poor always, the type of 
preacher who places himself on the side of the patriot- 
eers and jingoists. 

Dr. “Mars,” an ex-Presbyterian moderator, has 
as his slogan, “Teach the boys to shoot.’ He is as 
gifted in his interpretation of the Scriptures as any 
military general. He takes the words of Jesus, “I 
come not to send peace but a sword,’’ and interprets 
them without regard to the context. It never dawns 
upon this preacher that, taking his interpretation in 
connection with the context, it means that Jesus pro- 
poses to put a gun in the hands of the daughter-in- 
law against the mother-in-law, This interpretation is 
not surprising when a preacher believes that Jesus will 
set up a material kingdom through physical violence 
and bloodshed. 

There are certain groups, such as the American 
Legion and the D. A. R., which cling to the old tradi- 
tional notions concerning war. I leave for myself a 
safe loophole by saying, some of the members of these 
groups. Some of the officials of the American Legion 
who were supposed to have been engaged in a war to 
make the world safe for democracy are now engaged in. 
an effort to make the world unsafe for whatever de- 
mocracy remains. They are such ardent defenders of 
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the Constitution that they proceed to violate the Con- 
stitution in order to defend it. 

And we have the Daughters of the American 
Revolution. Of course this is something of a mis- 
nomer, for these respectable sisters would not start a 
revolution in a thousand years. The letters D. A. R. 
more correctly stand for Dear Amazon Reactionaries. 
They are strong on fighting by proxy. They appear to 
be perfectly willing to sacrifice the men in the slaughter 
of war. ‘They are evening-gown militarists, parlor 
trench-fighters, convention bomb-throwers, and pink- 
tea machine-gun fighters. It does not occur to them 
that, with equal suffrage for all, if they have not 
passed the age-limit, they are under the same obliga- 
tion to engage in actual warfare as men, and that their 
soft-handed daughters would be equally obliged to 
experience the mud and blood of the trenches. 

In so far as this subject is concerned, my letter 
files reveal the opposing viewpoints on the question. 
I made the statement in an editorial that if I thought 
God favored the present war system, I would be 
against God. A good layman writes with the inti- 
mation that I was making a denial of God. In reply 
I said that once I believed that God was our Father, 
and that we were His children, I did not think He 
wanted His children to shoot each other down. And 
since he was a Methodist, I reminded him that Mr. 
Wesley, in controversy with a person who held to a 
cruel conception of God, said, ‘“Your God is my devil.” 

As indicated in the fact that the line of cleavage 
is not clear-cut as between the ministry and laymen, a 


preacher objects to my calling in question the verdict 
of the Supreme Court in the Macintosh case. My 
reply was that I could not look upon the Court as in- 
fallible even when unanimous, and that I thought it 
was especially precarious to hold to the infallibility of 
a decision which was a five to four decision. 

We have no data on which to base an authoritative 
opinion, but I think it is correct to say that in general 
the laymen, more than preachers, are the apologists 
for militarism and a narrow nationalism. It is the re- 
sponsibility of the preacher, up to the measure of his 
opportunity, to assist in bringing men to a Christian 
viewpoint in dealing with the problems of interna- 
tional relationships. 

In a small volume, which should have a wide 
circulation, “The Christian Message for the World 
Today,” one of the writers says: 

“Tf, however, Christianity really means the 
brotherhood of man as the corollary of the Fatherhood 
of God, there lies ahead of the Christian community 
jn the world either betrayal of Christ or the great ad- 
venture of realizing that brotherhood in concrete 
reality, face to face with the harsh antagonisms of 
class, nation and race. The Church, indeed, has within 
her own household all those antagonisms. In every 
part of the Americas, Europe and Asia, as in Africa, 
she confronts, within and without, the sins of class- 
discrimination, of race-antagonism, of nationalistic 
selfishness. How can she wage implacable war upon 
these sins if she is not herself free from them? There 
is no short or easy way through that dilemma.” 


The Magic and Mystery of Nature Study’ 


John van Schaick, Jr. 


N my library I have a series of books entitled 
“Elementary Science by Grades,” written by 
Ellis C. Persing and Elizabeth K. Peeples, and 
edited by Dr. Frank W. Ballou, who is Super- 

intendent of Schools in Washington, D. C., and an 

active Universalist layman. These books were brought 


out for use in grade schools, but they are interesting _ 


for grown-ups as well. We begin today with a story 
for the third grade. With it the authors preface a 
discussion of what they call “Real Magic.” 

Cinderella wanted to go to a ball, but was poor 
and could not. She needed a silk dress, but she had 
only rags. She needed a carriage, horses and a driver, 
but she had only a pumpkin and some rats and mice. 

“Poor little Cinderella,’ says the chapter. ‘She 
sat down and cried. All of you know what happened 
then. Her fairy godmother came. She waved a wand 
and Cinderella got her wish. The rags were turned 
into a beautiful ball dress and golden slippers. The 
pumpkin became a carriage, the rats and mice horses 
and a driver, six lizards were turned into six footmen, 
and Cinderella drove away to the ball and eventually 
to marry the prince.” 

Then says our author: ‘‘We call this a fairy story 
because it is not true. Pumpkins do not turn into 
carriages, or rats and mice into a driver and horses, 
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but if you use your eyes, you will see things happen 
that are real magic.”’ The chapter points out a few of 
these magic happenings in nature. Pumpkin seeds 
are so small that you can put three or four of them 
into a thimble, and pumpkins may be so large that a 
child can not hft them, and yet every year pumpkin 
seeds turn into pumpkins. 

Caterpillars are ugly looking, have no wings and 
can not fly. Butterflies are beautiful and can fly. 
Every year ugly-looking caterpillars turn into butter- 
flies. And the writer asks, ‘‘Isn’t this as wonderful as 
it would be for rats to change to horses?”’ 

Magicians do tricks. They take rabbits out of 
hats. But nature takes downy little chickens out of 
eggs like the one you ate for breakfast. 

_ Water is one of our common sights. We dip it 
out of tubs. We let it run out of spigots. We paddle 
in it or swim in it. But water gets hard and heavy 
almost as iron. And water gets so light it floats off 
into the sky and then comes back as rain. 

“The world,” says this author, “is full of real 
magic. Things happen every day that are more 
wonderful than fairy tales. Do you want to see these 
wonderful things? Then keep your eyes wide open. 
Keep your mind awake. Read books that will help 
you find out more about the magic of nature.” 

Just before I came away from the farm, I went 
out to the terrace back of the house to see the toads 
catch moths and insects which had been attracted by 
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the electric lights in the house. I have named my 
toads, and some are very tame. There is an enormous 
erandfather toad whom we call Mr. Toad of Toad 
Hall, in memory of that lovely book “The Wind in 
the Willows,” another big one named Sir William, 
a half-grown one who is Milly, and so on. This night 
I noticed a little one about as big as the end of my 
thumb. Not long before he had been a tadpole in 
water some distance away. At last he had turned 
into a baby toad, and had climbed out on dry land. 
I wondered about him. Who had taught him the way 
up the hill to the terrace? Who had given him the 
power to sit quiet as a stone until an insect happened 
near, and then run out his long tongue with its sticky 
end quick as a flash and draw the insect in? What 
power had brought him to the light? There is magic 
and mystery even in the life of a toad. 

A distinguished professor in a medical school 
came up to the farm for a night just before the 4th 
of July. He noticed a number of birds on the roof of 
the cowbarn, and, getting his glasses, quickly identified 
them as young barn swallows. It was interesting to 
watch them. The parents were flying about with the 
marvelous speed and beauty of flight for which swal- 
lows are famous, catching insects, and occasionally 
darting swiftly down and feeding the young so quickly 
that one hardly realized that they had stopped. 
The young were making little trial flights—just a few 
yards and back to the roof. Ina day or two they were 
launching out boldly into the air and catching insects 
for themselves. It is amazing when one thinks of it 
that these babies could so soon acquire such skill and 
power. 

When we went summers to Rumson on the Jersey 
coast, we watched the osprey, or fish hawk, that 
nested on the place. From a great height it would 
drop like a plummet to the sea and rise with a fish 
in its strong claws. It was a remarkable exhibition. 
At Ferry Beach, Maine, where we have an institute 
like this, made up of your comrades from the East, 
the terns put on the same kind of exhibition, and 
some people sit and watch them by the hour. I have 
often thought about the time that comes in the life 
of a baby tern or a young osprey when it drops like a 
shot into the ocean for the first time to seize a fish. 
It is more hair-raising than the first backward dive 
of a boy from a high spring-board. 

The migration of birds is mysterious. Why do 
they go? How do they find their way? Who picks 
out the spot? How are individuals of the same species 
reunited? Whole books have been written about bird 
migration, and still we know only in part. They come 
and go on schedule. Those who have a list for any 
particular city can check on the list every year and 
they will find only slight variation in the dates of 
arrival and departure. In Washington, where we 
live part of the year, we have a grove of oaks back of 
our apartment. A pair of wood thrushes live there, 
and their music is one of the sweetest sounds in nature. 
The Madame watches for the coming of the wood 
thrush. Last year she heard the first note on April 26. 
This year on April 27. 

The bluebirds, the robins, the phoebes, come first 
in the spring, and the species that is the first to come 
is the last to go. 
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For years, scientists have been working on birds. 
They have classified them, named them, described 
them. They have written books on structure, on 
markings, on food, on flight, on breeding habits, on 
song, on everything else, but, as a great scientist in 
the biological survey remarked to a friend of mine: 
“Mrs. M., we do not know the life history of even 
the robin.” 

There is magic and mystery in everything in 
nature—in the home life of ants and bees, in the 
habits of woodchucks and foxes, in the way that the 
sap rises in the sugar maple, in the springing of the 
grass, in the fall of the autumn leaves. 

Sometimes it seems as if most of the life of nature 
went on behind a curtain, and as if the little we know 
had come from lifting the curtain an instant only now 
and then. 

Once I surprised a lady tanager taking a bath 
in a pool surrounded by thickets on every side. Once 
a fox crossed the road directly in front of the Madame. 
Once, while sitting on the porch at the farm with 
guests, a doe trotted across a corner of the meadow and 
disappeared in the gorge of Stony Creek. Once my 
brother George came out on the back porch at our 
guest house early in the morning, and saw a buck, a 
doe and a fawn on the steep bank down below. But 
for a nature lover life takes on a different color when 
the curtain lifts. John Burroughs wrote in one of his 
books that the day was different, set apart as it were, 
when a fox trotted by his window on a winter morn- 
ing. 

Back of all these mysteries are deeper ones. 
What holds the earth in its orbit as it journeys around 
the sun? What controls its spinning on its axis? 
How does it happen that, in all the hundreds of mil- 
ons of years that it has been spinning and revolving, 
it has not jiggled enough to freeze us all solid, or to 
burn us all up? How does it happen that evolution 
gives us higher and higher forms instead of lower and 
lower forms? What controls things so that truth, 
beauty, and goodness, shall not only survive but in- 
crease? 

There is joy in solving or trying to solve all of 
the mysteries. Two of the keenest joys in the world 
are finding out about things and helping others to find 
out about things. And those joys are deepened when 
we take the best methods to find out about things and 
the best methods to help others find out about things. 
There is not much joy in a sloppy, careless, unscientifie 
church school. There is tremendous joy in a good 
one. 

The reason that you are crossing the gorge in the 
early morning to the log church, or walking under the 
shade trees to the pavilion, or going with note-book 
and pencil wherever classes assemble, is that you want 
to find out, you want to fit yourself to help others find 
out, and you want to use the best tools and the best 
methods. 

Now here is an interesting thing: From the same 
root as the word magic we get the word magi. Every- 
body connected with church schools knows about the 
three magi, or the three wise men. We sing about 
them in ‘“‘We three kings of Orient are,’ and in other 
songs. We even give them names. Long ago the 
magi, or magicians, of the world were believed to. 
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have the power to control the action of superhuman 
beings, and so forecast events, cure disease, and bring 
good or evil to human beings. There was black magic 
and there was good magic. 

The methods of the magi have long since been 
exposed. Their power has been ended. It was power 
that rested onignorance. Because nature is mysterious 
all kinds of superstitions grew up. For many genera- 
tions men have been finding out about the world. 
Compared with what there is to find out, we know 
only a little, but we know enough to end the rule of 
the magi and to kill many of the superstitions. 

A better order has come to take the place of the 
order of the magi. It is the order of scientists. It is 
the order of nature Jovers. The scientist finds out the 
truth. The nature lover defends and spreads the truth. 
The magi sought to control the actions of superhuman 
beings. The nature lovers seek to control the actions 
of human beings. 

They find picnic parties breaking down our 
laurel bushes, pulling up wild flowers by the roots, and 
in some sections exterminating beautiful species of 
plants like trailing arbutus or the pink lady-slipper. 
They form a new order, these nature lovers, to teach 
people to walk through the fields and woods and take 
pleasure in flowers that are alive, and growing where 
God put them, and more beautiful in their natural 
setting, instead of dying and dead on the back seat of 
an automobile. 

They realize the menace of a small boy with a 
gun shooting at everything that flies, and they try 
moral suasion and argument to show the boy the 
beauty of the bird in the bush, and if that is not 
enough, they bring the law down on people who go 
about the world to kill and destroy. One of the 
tragedies of American life is the way in which market 
gunners have practically wiped out some species of 
wild ducks and geese, or simply butchered the young 
egrets in their nests for their snowy plumes. Birds 
like the ivory-billed woodpecker have been almost 
exterminated by sportsmen. 

In the state of Indiana, some miles to the south- 
east of Turkey Run, there is a memorial under charge 
of the Department of Conservation of the state which 
suggests the contrast between the philosophy that I am 
expounding and the philosophy of the early settlers. 
It is called the Pigeon Roost Memorial. It commemo- 
rates an Indian massacre in 1812. The place takes its 
name from the fact that passenger pigeons roosted 
there by the thousand. I have heard my own ances- 
tors describe killing passenger pigeons with clubs. A 
well written booklet of the Indiana Department of 
Conservation says: “In the heyday of Lusk’s Mills 
(the mills of the first settler at Turkey Run) the 
passenger pigeon was so numerous as to sometimes 
darken the sky. Thousands of these birds were 
caught in nets and the pigeon squabs were packed in 
barrels and shipped to the city markets for human 
consumption. The market became so glutted that 
shipments were refused and thousands of these beauti- 
ful birds were fed to the hogs.” 

The same booklet describes how wild turkeys 
were found by the thousand in these woods and along 
these gorges. And so we have the name Turkey Run 
and Turkey Run Hollow. 


It seems tragic to us to wipe out a bird so beautiful 
as the passenger pigeon, but we must not be too hard 
on our ancestors. Those were pioneer days. To our 
forefathers, nature seemed inexhaustible. They would 
cut and burn gigantic trees where they fell just to get 
them out of the way. They would slaughter bison 
by the thousand to get the “buffalo robes,” as we call 
them. 

We know better than that now, but still we have 
much to learn. Our new order of magicians must 
influence human beings to conserve forests, soil, 


_ water power, and all of our natural resources. We 


must learn to fight those who still practice “black 
magic,’ the enemies of conservation, the crooked 
politicians, the money grabbers, who would sacrifice 
every beauty spot for profit, the selfish sportsman, and 
the politicians who are not crooked but who give 
mediocrity in scientific positions when the expert is 
on call. And we have work to do to show everybody 
what pure delight there is in nature study. 

Something else we can learn from the order of the 
magi. It is in the story of three of them who came | 
with gold, frankincense and myrrh to lay them at the 
feet of Jesus—to acknowledge that an old order was 
gone and a new order had come. Instead of practicing 
magic men were to practice brotherhood. 

The head of the new order, Jesus of Nazareth, 
laid down the law of love and service of one another. 
It was not that he did not trust God, but he knew that 
the way to show trust in God was to trust one another, 
and the way to show love of God was to love one 
another. Jesus loved nature. He drew lessons from 
the fowls of the air and from the lilies of the field. 
And supremely, he loved human nature. He even 
was willing to die for his fellow men. 

In his great book, “The New Era in Religious 
Education,” Professor Angus H. MacLean of St. 
Lawrence University has a chapter on “Exploring 
Nature,” in which he speaks of nature study as a 
means of helping the child know the world, and to 
make a happy adjustment toit. And of the mysterious 
in life he writes this: ‘“Not least in importance in the 
education of a liberal is his adjustment to the unknown 
and the problematical. He should grow up so that 
the unknown is not fear-inspiring, but challenging and 
intriguing. Religion has lost much in the past through 
its persevering attempt to shut off the unknown and 
problematic by building up a wall of creeds final and 
conclusive between them and man. Liberalism has 
overcome this and found a real place in religion for 
the problematic. That is, it stimulates mind and 
heart and joins men together as no creed ever could. 
Witness the unity of scientists facing the unknown in 
contrast with the divisions among those who erect 
ereedal barriers between themselves and what is 
really unknown. Nature study leads constantly to a 
happy and creative adjustment to the unknown and 
the problematic. The good teacher will not overlook 
this opportunity.” 

What this means to me is that nature students 
as a rule recognize how much there is that we do not 
know. They try always to find out more. They take 
joy in finding out. And they do not fret overmuch 
about what we cannot solve. They trust God and 
march on. 
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Is Religion the Opium of the People? 


James W. McKnight 


=@|S religion really the opium of the people, as 
) Rl Karl Marx said? Does it keep people from 
thinking deeply and clearly? We know that 
there are forces in the world which act as opium 
to the popular mind. A few months ago The Christian 
Century in an article claimed that Karl Marx, if he 
were living today, in viewing the contemporary situa- 
tion would say that beer was the ‘‘opium of the people.” 
Beer was brought back to quiet the minds of the 
American people so that they would not be forced 
to face the need of social and economic changes. So 
maintained this liberal weekly, and so say I. Legal 
liquor undoubtedly has been let loose to satisfy the 
popular clamor for change. The gambling evil also 
acts as an opiate, as it encourages a lustful unworthy 
pastime. 

It certainly does seems as if gigantic forces were 
conspiring to keep the people from clear thinking. 
The task of bringing humanity to think is the most 
difficult task in the world, anyhow. People, like the 
lower animals, always tend to take the shortest or the 
easiest path to any given goal. I clipped several years 
ago a rhyme illustrating my point. 


One day through the primeval wood 

A calf walked home, as good calves should. 
But made a trail all bent askew, 

A crooked trail, as all calves do. 

Since then, three hundred years have fied, 
And I infer that calf is dead. 

But still he left behind his trail, 

And thereby hangs my mortal tale. 

The trail was taken up next day 

By a lone dog which passed that way. 
And then a wise bell-wether sheep 
Pursued the trail o’er vale and steep, 
And drew the flock behind him too, 

As good bell-wethers always do. 

And from that day, o’er hill and glade, 
Through those old woods a path was made. 
This forest path became a lane, 

That bent and turned and turned again. 
The years passed on in swiftness fleet, 
The road became a village street; 

And this, before men were aware, 

A city’s crowded thoroughfare. 

And soon the central street was this, 

Of a renowned metropolis; 

And men two centuries and a half 

Trod in the footsteps of that calf. 

Each day a hundred thousand route 
Followed this zigzag calf about. 

And o’er his crooked journey went 

The traffic of a continent. 

A hundred thousand men were led 

By one calf three centuries dead. 


‘This tendency of human nature makes the build- 
ing of a better world most difficult. It holds back 
progress in all fields of knowledge, Let us consider 
jurisprudence. Men are apt to forget that law is made 
for men and not men for law. We sometimes forget 
equity. The United States Constitution was written 
by revolutionists who wanted to make revolution un- 
necessary. The bill of rights was added to absolutely 


insure popular liberty. Yet today we have alleged 
patriots who set up the Federal Constitution as a 
golden calf to be worshiped. 

Religion is little different. This science of the 
soul has two, rather distinct, funetions—the priestly 
and the prophetic. The task of the priest has been to 
preserve and bring to the people the truth from the 
past; the prophet has always brought new truth which 
had dawned on the minds of a few people. Too often 
the priests have killed the prophets who were still 
alive, while they read the words of dead prophets. 
Jesus was essentially a prophet. They crucified him. - 
Shirley Miller has written in the Congregational Ad- 
vance this advice to a great Japanese: 


Beware, Kagawa; 

To love the lowly too much 
May be dangerous; 

Long ago, a Hebrew lived 
Like you—they crucified him. 


The average congregation does not want to think. 
It wants to hear sentimental words associated with 
the childhood of the members. It is only a minority 
in the Liberal Church which is willing to really think. 
The Liberal Church simply has its own peculiar dogma. 
Someone has written: ‘““The average Protestant service 
is the uninspiring spectacle of a quiet docile man trying 
to make a quiet docile congregation still more docile.” 
Another man has written: ““They are praising God on 
Sunday—they’ll be all right on Monday. It’s just a 
little habit they’ve acquired.”’ 

I suppose every minister wonders why people 
come to church. Probably it is about as clear as why 
they stay away from church. They tell the clergy that 
they had to go to see or to entertain Aunt Mary and 
Uncle Bill, that the furnace fire went out, that the 
goldfish bowl broke, or something similar. The clergy 
knows that they did not come to church because they 
do not like the sermons, or they do not like the min- 
ister, or for fear they will see someone at whom they 
are mad, or simply because something else seemed 
more important on Sunday morning. 

Humanity has objected to every form of religious 
progress. They objected to the early biblical trans- 
lations for fear the popular mind could not properly 
interpret a new truth. They objected to the King 
James version being written. They fought the adop- 
tion of the Revised Version. Today they object 
strongly to the modern versions such as Moffatt’s 
or Goodspeed’s. They have not stopped fighting 
higher criticism and the historical approach to the 
Bible. They are still fighting in the backwoods the 
teaching of biological evolution. 

What about the teachings in the Bible? What 
about the Kingdom of Heaven? It is something in a 
book. It is extreme idealism which can never become 
a reality. What about the Sermon on the Mount? 
It is something to talk about on Sunday but something 
to forget on Monday, as something which cannot 
stand up against the realities of every-day life. 

What about religious or scientific humanism, which 
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is creeping into the Liberal Church and also into the 
Orthodox bodies? It, I am afraid, is a new radicalism 
which must be banished from the church. It is some- 
thing which disturbs and therefore is not welcomed. 
This is the answer the bulk of the church gives. 

I am not disturbed by changes in religious thought 
any more than in other social thought and life. I wel- 
come the new humanism with open arms. I welcome 
anything which will awaken those who sleep and who 
care not for the new day which is being built by the 
prophets. If humanism helps us to look at life as a 
whole, and teaches us our responsibility to the human 
race, it will enliven religion. Up to the present the 
churches have pretty well failed. Only the prophets 
have saved them. 


In that book, which will become the laughing 
stock of future generations, ““The Red Network,’ Mrs. 
Diling and her two hundred percent Americans 
have named Jane Addams as an enemy of her country. 
Why? Because she stood for peace when all the world 
was crying for war. Because on Maxwell Street, 
Chicago, her great loving arms reached out to encircle 
the outcast of all races, to lift them. She should be 
called a saviour of her country rather than an enemy. 
By her method the Kingdom may be built. 

Is religion the opium of the people? Too often, 
yes. When it is that, let us change it. Let us put 
ourselves in line with the prophets of our faith whose 
eagle eyes could always see beyond personal profit 
and even beyond the grave. 


Pacific Coast Universalism---LX 
Asa M. Bradley 


BH EH oldest Universalist organization in Oregon 
‘Aesi was at Eugene, it being, as far as my sources 
are concerned, pre-historic. It was formed 

23 under the leading of Mr. Barstow, a native 
of Maine, who was located in Springfield, engaged in 
general merchandising, of the firm of Moody and 
Barstow. He did considerable preaching in the vicin- 
ity, and sometime in the early 1850’s organized the 
society at Eugene. Tradition says of him that he was 
of fine character, and a man of good spirit. There 
is the story of a red-hot debate which he held with a 
Presbyterian minister named Robe. At the close of 
the discussion the decision was submitted to the au- 
dience, which voted overwhelmingly for Barstow’s 
argument. Edmunds was their minister in 1862. 
His bitter political partisanship was the means of 
wrecking the society, and it does not figure among the 
sixteen which were in fellowship when the Convention 
was at zenith. 

After the trouble at Albany, the Rev. E. A. 
McAllister moved to Eugene, on account of the edu- 
cational privileges offered his large and growing family 
by the State University, which is located there. He 
supported his family through the practice of medicine, 
but incidentally ministered to the society for many 

ears. 
: An obituary in The Christian Leader of the late 
Rev. Zenas Cook tells us that he was State Missionary 
in Oregon in 1875. Where he worked, or what he did, 
is not known to me. I know of no record in any of 
our sources, nor has tradition left us anything on the 
subject. I never heard McAllister mention him. 

The Rev. A. A. Thayer organized a society at 
MeMinville in 1889. After ministering to them for a 
few months, he returned to the East. Our people 
struggled heroically, and maintained their organiza- 
tion for several years without ministerial aid, but in 
1895 gave up the ghost, making the Portland church 
its legatee to the extent of a few hymnals and a small 
sum of money. 

The early history of Universalism at Portland 


© has already been given through the paper of Mrs. 


D’Arcy, and need not be repeated. In 1866 a Unitarian 
society was organized which gathered in the scat- 
tered Universalists, and no further effort was made to 


plant our standard in Portland for many years. In 
1891 a Methodist clergyman in the city published a 
sermon attacking Universalism. A Mr. Dana Thomas, 
at that time stopping in Portland, replied through the 
press. Asa direct result, a few Universalists gathered, 
and invited Mr. Thomas to speak to them. Later 
the Rev. Thomas Abbott preached for a few Sundays. 
The championing of the cause by Mr. Thomas had 
the effect of calling isolated Universalists together, 
and making them known to one another. 

Early in 1892 the Rev. Q. H. Shinn, then on his 
first transcontinental missionary journey, came to 
Portland, and found this band waiting for him. He 
preached several times, and went on his way, leaving 
them organized. He visited them several times during 
the next few years, organizing the church February 
25, 1894. About this time a small church building 
came on the market, on the east side of the river, a 
bargain counter proposition. The ladies’ circle under 
Dr. Shinn’s direction had been accumulating money 
toward a building fund, and the amount on hand was 
sufficient for this opportunity. A lot was leased, the 
building moved to it, and after a few repairs the society 
was comfortably housed. A few years later a well- 
located corner lot was purchased, and the house again 
moved and renovated. It was unpretentious and well 
adapted to the needs of the society. It may be added 
that this building represented sacrifice on the part of 
our people. Other societies, aided by the General 
Convention, builded more pretentiously. The Gen- 
eral Convention later aided Portland in the matter of 
ministerial support, but this house of worship was all 
their own, the expression of their own effort. 

Worship was conducted by lay leaders, with an 
occasional Sunday from a visiting minister, until 
1896, when the Rev. Frank Blackford was sent to 
them, serving for one year. By direction of the Board, 
I was transferred from Spokane to Portland for six 
months, at which time my term of engagement ter- 
minated, and I returned to the East. Then followed 
a long interval, during which much that had been 
gathered scattered. The Rev. H. H. Hoyt was sent 
out by the General Convention, serving for three 
years; another long pastorless interval, and the Rev. 
Will F. Small was sent to them, ministering for four 
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years. Six months more of waiting and disintegra- 
tion, and the Rev. James D. Corby was commissioned 
for the place. Under his leadership the property was 
sold, and a new house erected, with great publicity. 
This was a serious mistake. It was growing too fast, 
and spelled disaster. 

Dr. Shinn started out on his great missionary 
journey in the fall of 1891, heading westward, and 
preaching wherever he saw opportunity. He left in 
his track a chain of ladies’ circles reaching from the 
Mississippi River to the Pacific Ocean, and down the 
whole length of the Pacific States, discovering more 
Universalists than anyone had supposed possible. 
He arrived in Spokane some time in mid-winter. The 
organization was promising from the start. In 1898, 
the Rev. A. C. Grier, while visiting relatives in the 
city, put in three months of effective work, organizing 
a church with twenty-nine members. From this, 
services were held every Sunday, conducted by some 
of the members, unless by chance a minister passed 
that way, and church school and Y. P. C. U. met 
regularly. In 1896, by direction of the Women’s 
Centenary Association, I was sent to develop the field, 
and remained nearly a year—until sent to Portland. 
During this time there were considerable gains in 
church membership, and in attendance. Also, a 
building site was purchased. Then followed a pastor- 
less season for over three years, the faithful holding on 
bravely in the face of discouragement. The Rev. 
E. C. Downey was sent by the General Convention in 
1901. He found but a remnant of what had been in 
1907, but the financial situation had changed for the 
better. In 1895 had occurred a terrible collapse in 
inflated real estate values, and several years were re- 
quired to re-establish normal conditions. When Mr. 
Downey came to the pastorate the city was once more 
on the up-grade, and the time ripe for pushing church 
interests. The lot previously mentioned was sold, 
and another more advantageously located purchased. 
A church building was erected, toward which the 
General Convention made large contributions. Things 
looked promising. J am not in position to say what 
eventually wrecked this, the strongest of our missions. 

Another of the mission societies organized by 
Dr. Shinn early in 1892 was at Seattle. He never 
considered it promising, and the ending was most 
unhappy for those concerned, and for the denomination 
as well. A well-appearing man came to them, repre- 
senting himself as a Universalist minister, and he was 
accepted on his word, and with no effort to check up 
on his identity. As a matter of fact, there was no 
such name in our Register as that which he gave. 
He was a layman connected with one of the societies 
which Dr. Shinn had organized, and of an old Univer- 
salist family in New England. He was well ac- 
quainted with the names of our ministers, and with 
the details of our work. He had been missing from 
his home for some time, and Dr. Shinn had sent word 
along the line for information concerning him, think- 
ing that he would be liable to show up at some of our 
churches; but his varying aliases, and his assumed 
character, diverted suspicion. He ministered to the 
society several Sundays, hired a house and a house- 
keeper, had big plans under consideration, and had 
interviewed the leading real estate men with the view 


of purchasing a building site. Coincidentally with 
Dr. Shinn’s arrival in Tacoma he disappeared, and 
with him the money of the ladies’ circle building fund, 
which he had secured to make the first payment on a 
lot. His disappearance brought a lot of transactions 
to light which made a Universalist minister an object 
of suspicion in Seattle, and effectually killed the so- 
ciety. And yet, so great was the confidence of some 
of our people that they could not be made to believe 
that they had been victims of imposture, and some 
pretended to believe that professional jealousy on the 
part of Dr. Shinn was the cause of the trouble, and 
that had the man been let alone he would have built 
up a strong society. The fact was that he ran before 
any one had a chance to touch him. It was believed 
by those who knew him best that he was mentally 
unbalanced. I met him in San Francisco after he left 
Seattle. He was still haunting Universalist meetings, 
but he was under another alias, and his identity did 
not occur to me till too late. While there were no sur- 
face indications of dementia, neither were there of 
rascality, so mental disorder seems the only reason- 
able explanation for his action in Seattle, and for a 
few weeks later. He had always borne a reputation 
for integrity. 

From Seattle Dr. Shinn passed on to Tacoma, 
where he found a goodly number of Universalists, 
more than at any other one place; and, pursuing his 
usual tactics, he organized a society, and a ladies’ 
circle, setting the latter at the task of gathering a 
building fund. In 1894 a smal] meeting-house was 
built, and soon after the Rev. Elmer J. Felt was sent 
out by the General Convention. He served three 
years. The beginning was full of promise, but financial 
disaster overwhelmed the city, involving our people 
in the general wreckage. After retiring from the pas- 
torate Mr. Felt turned his attention to secular pur- 
suits. He was succeeded by the Rev. Abbie Danforth 
(Mrs. Felt’s mother). The society is still a going con- 
cern. 

During Mr. Felt’s pastorate the church published 
a small paper called The Watchman. ‘There was one 
column headed ‘Applied Universalism,’ through 
which Mr. Felt made his paper an efficient missionary 
agent, and did much to set our faith before the public 
in a forceful and convincing manner. 

‘The town of Lewiston, Idaho, is favorably located 
at the confluence of the Snake and Clearwater Rivers. 
It is the business center of one of the richest agricul- 
tural districts in the United States, and an ideal spot 
on which to plant a church. The Rey. FE. A. McAllister 
was the first minister, the church was organized, and 
the house built under his leading. Succeeding him 
were the Revs. J. S. Palmer, A. U. Hutchins, F. F. 
Lathe, and Lee Fairchild. Tradition adds the name 
of L. J. Dinsmore, but no record appears in our 
sources. ‘These men served but a few months each, 
with long intervals between. There seemed no con- 
tinuity after McAllister left. With the pastorate of 
Lee Fairchild the life of the church ended, and his 
ministerial career as well. I found some of the Lewis- 
ton members in Spokane. I made one visit there, but 
there was nothing left to rally, although I preached to 
a large congregation. The house was sold by the Gen- 
eral Convention in 1906. 
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The Philosophy of Youth’ 


Selby Bobzien, Jr. 


NJAT philosophy has youth? What stand, 
what attitude, is youth taking today? 
What outlook will youth take tomorrow? 
Isit true, as some will say, that the modern 
rau is falling below the standards of the youth of 
the nineteenth century? That he is either too radical 
in his ideas, or too uninterested, or too carefree and 
light-hearted, to dwell on the deeper meanings and 
problems of life? I think not. True, we do have 
among our generation those whom I have mentioned 
—hbut haven’t we always? But for those that have a 
materialistic outlook upon life and are heedless toward 
the very essence of religion, we have so many more 
with high ideals and a philosophy of life. 

In discussing the philosophy of life, the first 
thoughts that come to our mind, are, Why are we here, 
what are we to do, and after this is over, where do we 
go? Probably the most important questions ever 
asked. Why are we here? What is the meaning and 
justification of life? This question seems very well 
stated in Robert Louis Stevenson’s poem, “Play- 
things.” 


The streets are full of human toys, 
Wound up for threescore years; 

Their springs are hungers, hopes and joys, 
And jealousies and fears. 


They move their eyes, their lips, their hands; 
They are marvelously dressed; 

And here my body stirs or stands, 
A plaything like the rest. 


The toys are played with till they fall, 
Worn out and thrown away. 

Why were they ever made at all? 
Who sits to watch the play? 


Are we playthings, here with no purpose, or 
rather have we not been put here with an objective 
to develop our characters and help our fellow beings? 
Most of us, I am sure, will agree to the latter. Even 
if we do not completely gain our objective, the effort 
will lend dignity, beauty, and glamor to our lives. 
What are we todo? Immanuel Kant says, “You must 
do four things in order to retain your place as a normal 
being upon this earth: eat, work, associate with your 
kind, and rest. Just four things we must do, and out- 
side of this everything is incidental and inconsequen- 
tial. Then how to eat, work, associate, and rest, 
wisely, best constitutes life. Every man should be 
free to work out these four questions for himself, his 
freedom ending where another man’s rights begin. 
To these four questions we should bring our highest 
reason, our ripest experience, and our best endeavor.”’ 
The first and last, to eat and to rest, are not so dif- 
ficult, but our dangers, troubles, problems and heart- 
breaks occur from the other two—work and associat- 
ing with people. 

We all know it is not right, in dealing with others, 
that we take the attitude that every man is for him- 


*A ddress delivered in the First Unitarian Church of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., on Young People’s Sunday. 


self and we should live by selfish means only. Of 
course I quite agree that to get along in this world 
we have to possess some common sense. But we do 
not have to deal in crooked politics, cheat in business, 
be the kind of lawyer who seizes legal loopholes so 
that a public enemy may escape the justice of the 
law; or worse still, be a munitions manufacturer, 
sitting back, becoming fat and rich from the creamy 
profits of a war that we have helped bring about. 
These are only a few of the many pitfalls we en- 
counter that cause us to fall short of our goal. It is 
the so-called little, every day mistakes that weigh 
so heavily against us, and is it not the little things in 
life that count most? The betrayal of a friend, a 
trust, a love; the idea of going into wedlock as a 
trial marriage instead of a life companionship; the 
passing by of someone that we could have helped; the 
dreadful error of pausing not to listen to that still 
small voice within us; and the treading of paths 
that could have been just a little straighter. If we 
would only practice the Golden Rule, “‘Do unto others 
as ye would have them do unto you,” and accept the 
challenge of those immortal words that Jesus spoke. 
““As ye have done it unto the least of these, my breth- 
ren, ye have done it unto me,” how different our 
lives would be! True, in our dark moments these 
teachings often seem to fail us, and we sink low in de- 
spair, but if we will have the strength and will to see 
these ideals through, we shall find in the end that we 
are the victors. We are all familiar with Longfellow’s 
poem, ““The Rainy Day.” 


My life is cold, and dark, and dreary; 

It rains, and the wind is never weary; 

My thoughts still cling to the moldering past, 

But the hopes of youth fall thick in the blast 
And the days are dark and dreary. 


Be still, sad heart, and cease repining; 
Behind the clouds the sun is shining; 
Thy fate is the common fate of all; 
Into each life some rain must fall 
Some days must be dark and dreary. 


True, we are wronged and treated unjustly at 
times, but is that not life? Perhaps at these difficult 
and trying times, we are only being tested to show our 
true worth. 

And last—after this life is over do we go on into 
eternity, or is this the end? Is there such a wonder- 
ful thing as immortality? There must be. Or what 
would be the use of our living, our efforts to keep 
straight and true, and struggling for a mere existence 
at times? The scales of justice must balance. If 
they do not on this earth plane, they surely will on 
the other high plane, if there is a just God. We are 
taught that God is more than just. He is also a 
God of love and mercy. A God so greatly conceived 
and thought of is surely not one who created His 
children through all of these ages of pain and struggle 
only to let them die and come to naught. If then we 
would only look up and listen with the eye and ear of 
faith, we might behold where a cross hangs over our 
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pathway and hear the gentle voice of the Crucified 
One as he answers all of our yearnings with the whis- 
per, “Follow me.’”’ “In my Father’s house are many 
mansions, if it were not so, I would have told you: 
for I go to prepare a place for you. And if I go and 
prepare a place for you, I come again and will receive 
you unto myself, that where I am, there ye may be 
also. And whither I go, ye know the way.” 

We all have our childhood memories, and whether 
they remain many years behind us or only a few 
makes no difference. I have one, that has made quite 
an impression on me. It is a story that my grand- 
mother told me. A dishonest and wealthy banker 
passed away and went into the other world. One of 
the so-called head guides who meet all new-comers, 
greeted him. The banker asked, “Is it true that all 
those who pass on and enter here have a castle waiting 


for them?”’ The guide said that it was true, and to 
follow him, for he would take him to his castle. They 
entered a long avenue of beautiful homes, but as they 
walked, the homes became less beautiful. The banker 
began to get worried. After walking for some time 
they came to a section where the homes were no longer 
homes, but mere huts or shacks. Finally the guide 
turned and pointed out one to the banker. “This one 
is your home,” he said. ‘“But—but—TI don’t under- 
stand,’ stammered the astonished banker. “Well, 
you see,” replied the guide, “‘we used all the material 
you sent over.” 

What has all this to do with the youth of today? 
Just this, that if youth does have these high ideals and 
conceptions of life, their philosophy cannot be de- 
clining but rising, onward toward that goal which has 
been the endeavor of man throughout the ages. 


Notes from the Nofrontier News Service 


Echoes of the Ethiopian War 


RIT was to be expected that Mussolini’s attack on 
Ethiopia would have widespread repercussions 
in Africa. One of the first of these is the for- 
Mel} mation of the African Association. It is an 
: effort by the natives to band themselves together into 
a friendly society. Already it extends from Uganda to 
Zanzibar and its membership is growing rapidly. 

The significance of this organization lies in the 
use of the word “African.”’ The European and Amer- 
ican have always spoken of ‘‘Africa” and African,” 
but those are foreign conceptions to the people of that 
continent. They speak of themselves as Swahilis or 
Hottentots or Kikuyus, and so on. Now the term 
‘“‘African”’ begins to appear among them also. 

If the society grows, that may be of enormous 
importance. At present, it provides sick benefits, 
helps the needy, inculcates thrift, fights witchcraft, 
encourages education, etc. It may readily become 
the core of an African nationalist movement. Only 
the future can tell. 


CORES 
4 By 


The Great Showman 


The local Nazi paper (Karlsruhe), Der Fuehrer, 
tells an interesting story of a really great propagandist 
and his methods of showmanship. The hero is, of 
course, Adolf Hitler. When he spoke in Karlsruhe, 
there were two electric buttons attached to the speak- 
ing desk. Pressing one button signified that the full 
glare of the spotlights should be turned on the Fuehrer. 
Pressing the second button gave orders to the camera- 
man.of the news film companies that now was the 
time to take a close-up of the mighty Teuton. 

Who was it said, Give them propaganda! when 
the people wanted bread? 


New Life for the League? 
A great crusade is being initiated by the Int © 
national Peace Campaign (Rassemblement Universal) 
to mobilize the peace forces of the world behind a re- 


the office which will prepare the Geneva Congress to 
be held on the eve of the League Assembly. 

Representatives of major international societies 
of women, churches, ex-service men, etc., are to decide 
the details of an important appeal to be launched to the 
world over the signature of prominent political leaders. 

With Socialist governments in France and Spain, 
and with Belgium once again favoring the Socialists, 
important international action is well within the 
possibilities. Men like Azana in Spain, Cot and Jou- 
haux in France, and Vandervelde in Belgium are all 
closely identified with the International Peace Cam- 
paign and with the governments in their respective 
countries. A movement against war and for the col- 
lective organization of peace, therefore, has some 
chance of success. In this way it is hoped not only to 
arrest the drift toward war, but also to give the League 
the fresh vitality which it so sorely needs. 


They Hate You 

Propaganda, modern style, was recently tried 
in France with the obvious intention of increasing the 
armament budgets. French papers reported that an 
English Conservative Member of Parliament had 
been traveling widely in Germany, and everywhere he 
had asked two questions: Do you want war? and Do 
you hate the French? The replies, as reported, showed 
that 90 percent of the Germans did not want war, 
and that the same 90 percent hated the French. 

What else can the French do in the face of this 
overwhelming hatred of their neighbors except to arm 
still more? If in doubt, let them ask the advice of the 
great munitions lord, Schneider-Creusot, which is re- 
ported as spending more than 50,000,000 franes a 
year for propaganda purposes. 


Is Pacifism Just Laziness? 


wee Rev. G. E. Durham of Liverpool, a retired 
lieutenant in the Royal Marines, is badly upset about. | 


British pacifism, particularly at the universities. | 
After reading about the young war resisters who will | 
not fight, he wrote to the Admiralty and offered his | 
services in another war. The reason for this sad state. 
of affairs at Oxford and Cambridge he attributes to a 


invigorated League of Nations. By agreement be- 
tween Lord Cecil and Pierre Cot, Minister in the 
Blum Cabinet, Miss Rosa Manus, well-known Dutch 
feminist leader, has been made General Secretary of 


| 
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“certain type of intellectualism’’ added, apparently, 
to sheer laziness. He speaks severely of “those young 
fellows who loll on their backs in boats on the Cam and 
Isis,’ and he thinks that six months on a destroyer 
would wake them up. 

But along comes the head porter of King’s 
College, Cambridge, who has seen forty years’ service 
at the university and knows several generations of 
students well. He contends that the Cambridge man 
of 1986 is more spirited than his pre-war type. He 
tells stories about the students climbing to the chapel 
pinnacle and tying there the Abyssinian flag side by 
side with the Union Jack and putting next to it a 
banner with the words: “Save Ethiopia!’ Apparently, 
the pacifism of British students is something other 
than laziness. 


* * * 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A VISIT TO SPAIN 
Eleanor Bissell 


EK items in the papers concerning the Duke 
of Covadonga, the erstwhile Prince of the 
Asturias, and heir to the throne of Spain, 
have called to my mind certain incidents of 
my first visit to Spain. All the world knows that the 
Prince renounced his claims to the throne in order to 
marry a commoner, a beautiful Cuban girl, and 
that the marriage has not been a happy one, and that 
the lady is now suing for divorcee, or else the Prince is— 
the stories seem to be contradictory. 

When I was first in Spain eleven years ago, King 
Alphonso was still on the throne, his handsome Eng- 
lish queen, Victoria, at his side, and their six children 
about them. The Spanish people had been greatly 
pleased with the Queen because she had become an 
ardent Catholic and because she had had so large a 
family; but at the time of my second visit, six years 
later, the people had begun to realize that the oldest 
son was a victim of haemophilia, or bleeding sickness, 
which had caused the death of his cousin, the little 
Czarovitch of Russia, and that the second son was a 
deaf mute; also that the maintenance of so large a 
family and their many palaces was a very consider- 
able expense. The Province of Catalonia had been for 
years a hotbed of discontent. An additional royal 
palace had been built in Barcelona, with the idea of 
pleasing the people. At the time of my first visit it 
had been occupied just two weeks by the royal family. 

But to get back to the Prince of the Asturias. 
Our introduction to Spain after passing the frontier 
was the seashore resort of San Sebastian, much like 
other European resorts but more beautiful than most, 
and with touches of Spanish, or, rather, Basque, at- 
mosphere, which made it interesting. The men, for 
instance, all were wearing the close little beret caps, 
and the working classes their blouses, and many of 
the women their shawls and full skirts. San Sebastian 
is in the Basque province of Guipuscoa. There are 
three Basque provinces: Guipuscoa, Alava, and Viz- 
caya; and the men in one province wear blue caps, 
in another red, and in the third one white. 

While in San Sebastian we attended an event the 
like of which I have never seen before or since. It 
occurred in a great bull ring, and was a concourse of 
bands from all the neighboring villages, or pueblos, 


as Spanish villages are called. As each band came in 
it marched around the ring, stopped in front of the 
royal box and saluted, and the young Prince, who sat 
there alone except for his escort, to represent the royal 
family, rose, raised his naval cap (for he was in his 
naval uniform), and saluted in return. There were 
many bands, and the poor boy rose and sat until I 
was quite tired for him. The bands were amusing 
as they straggled in so carelessly, not even keeping 
time to their own music, except for two French bands, 
which marched very smartly and looked very smart 
in their horizon blue uniforms. After marching around 
the ring, each band dropped carelessly to the ground 
with their instruments; and whether they were all 
going to play together, or what was to happen, we 
never knew, for we left to see a pelota game. 

Later, in Madrid, I saw the King with the Prince 
of the Asturias, and Prince Jaime, in the royal box at 
a bullfight; but my memory of Don Alphonso, the 
Prince, is of a slight boyish figure, looking very like 
his cousin, the Prince of Wales, patiently rising and 
saluting again and again as the bands filed by. 


ok 7% * 


THE CHURCH AND ITS MONEY 


The spectacle of five thousand farmers marching through 
the streets of London over a three-mile course, tying up traffic 
and making confusion for everyone during rush hours, as a pro- 
test against the payment to the Church of ‘‘Queen Anne’s 
Bounty,” is an interesting picture to think upon. This tithe 
originally went to the Crown, but was diverted by Queen Anne 
in 1704 to the Church of England, especially for the benefit of 
poor curates. At first it is said to have amounted only to $85,000 
a year, but has grown through the years till now the sum is in the 
neighborhood of $10,000,000 annually, and the farmers have 
grown very weary of paying it, and in these hard times their 
protest against doing so has taken on additional vigor and force- 
fulness. Their demand is before the government for considera- 
tion, with no indication as yet as to what may happen. 

Venturing to give advice concerning an institution as ven- 
erable as this old-time tithe, would, of course, be out of place, 
but it might be remarked that efforts to make people serve the 
cause of religion under compulsion of any kind have never worked 
out very satisfactorily. Generally, the effort finally has not only 
not succeeded, but religion itself has been very seriously dis- 
credited thereby. Unless religious devotion is of the heart, it 
would seem to be without any virtue or value, for it is a pagan 
notion to think that money has any real worth in religious in- 
terests only as it represents loyalty of spirit and consecration of 
life on the part of those whom it represents and for whom it is 
supposed to be working. The Church needs money, but it needs 
other things very much worse, and money without the other 
things generally has proved to be not a blessing but a curse. 

In our efforts to reach up to our financial objectives in these 
difficult times, it must not be forgotten that the great need is a 
people who believe in the Church and its work with a complete 
conviction and loyalty, and who, because of their faith in it, are 
prepared to make real sacrifices for it. Campaigning for funds, 
no matter how cleverly and effectively done, or drumming up 
recalcitrant members and cornering them so that they will have 
to pay up, is of very little avail in the final analysis, unless some- 
thing else much more fundamental is also done. Our great need 
today as Church people is a much more staunch faith in our own 
enterprise and a much stronger conviction as to its value and 
necessity. And one of the surest ways out of financial stress and 
difficulty will be found as we discover the way to a new faith in 
ourselves and in the work that we are trying to do. And until 
we discover that, mere campaigning is not going to help us much. 

It also ought to be said that the one who is strongly insisting 
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that the Church live up to its own high ideals, who is, indeed, very 
critical of its failure so to do, may be playing the part of a real 
friend and helper of it. The Church is being judged today more 
relentlessly than it ever has been, and less on the basis of its own 
claims and professions, and that by people who are more or less 
favorable to it, or may indeed be in its membership. The way of 
its success is the way of a truer devotion and a better and more 
Christian service.”—The New Outlook (Toronto). 
* * * 


““RICHMOND”’ 


“Richmond” was a truckman’s horse back in the days when 
trucking freight from the freight yards to stores and houses was 
done with ponderous horses hitched to low, four-wheeled carts 
locally known as “‘jiggers.”” Nobody knew his exact age, but he 
had done the same job for three different owners and knew the 
routine better than his drivers. 

The old horse probably weighed about sixteen hundred 
pounds, and he was short legged, deep chested and powerful. 
Once he must have been a fine looking chap, but, as I remember 
him, he was showing signs of great age. A seal brown in color, 
with black points, a white star and one white hind hoof, and a 
flowing black mane and tail. He was very low headed, and 
moved his head with a peculiar, nodding motion when he walked, 
and was given to dozing when standing still waiting for the cart 
to be loaded. To see him standing drowsily in the sun, resting 
one hind foot, you wouldn’t think he was much of a horse, but it 
was said of him that “he could pull his weight in wild cats.” 
And it was worth seeing when he leaned those massive shoulders 
into the collar, gave a mighty heave and started a load that 
lesser horses would have trembled to see. 

Richmond was singularly fortunate in having an extremely 
thoughtful and kindly owner, and he was always kept sleek and 
shining, protected from storms when on the street and warmly 
housed at home. Also I suspect that he was allowed to have his 
own way rather more than was good for him. Horses tend to 
grow self-willed and stubborn as they grow older, and this one 
was no exception. 

It was never necessary to touch the reins to back Richmond 
up to the landing stage, or to astore door. His owner could stand 
across the street and call to him and he would cramp the wheels 
and back the cart as smoothly as a person, more so, in fact. I 
don’t think he would have broken an egg if one had been lying 
on the bottom of the cart, he went so carefully. He was very 
proud of this accomplishment, so much so that he resented being 
guided by the reins and registered his disapproval by backing 
so fast and furiously that the cart would strike the platform with 
such force that the unlucky driver would be thrown sprawling 
on the floor of it. 

For those who think a horse has no intelligence, it would 
have been enlightening to watch this dumb looking old cart horse 
go about his daily duties. His owner talked to him exactly as he 
would to a person and would say something like this, “‘I want to 
unload this steel over to Frank’s store first, Richmond. You go 
along and IJ’]l be over in a minute.”’ The horse would toss his 
head a few times, and plod off. To get to the hardware store he 
had to cross the railroad twice, and he never failed to stop and 
listen first. Then he would proceed, go around to the back door 
of the store and back up to it, and settle for a cat nap while 
waiting for his owner. 

Of course this was in the days before cars were plentiful, and 
there was no danger. Now, I suppose some moron would run 
into the outfit with a truck and kill the old chap before he could 
reach his destination. 

Many amusing anecdotes could be told about this wise, 
faithful old fellow, but the one that always amused me the most 
was the one about his being afraid of newspapers blowing in the 
street. It seems that he had always had a great fear of them 
and would shy and dance when he saw one. One day when he 
was standing in the station yard a paper blew right up under his 
nose and he went tearing off down the street at the best speed of 
which he was capable, with the cart bouncing and rattling wildly 


behind him. His owner was dumbfounded, having supposed that 
Richmond was too reliable ever to run away, no matter what the 
provocation. But he got a friend with a team and they set off 
after the culprit. Far ahead they saw him bounding along, still 
in headlong flight, but about a half a mile from where he started 
he slowed down and stopped. To the astonishment of the watch- 
ers he turned the cart carefully around in the road and started 
back at a walk. The men did not speak to him, but after he passed 
them they also turned and followed him. Leisurely, and with no 
slightest sign of perturbation Richmond plodded back to the 
station, backed up to the exact spot from which the blowing 
paper had frightened him, and settled back calmly for the cart 
to be loaded. It would be hard to prove whether he was ac- 
tually frightened and his sense of responsibility overcame his 
terror, or whether the performance was his idea of a joke. Know- 
ing the nature of old horses I am inclined to think it was a sense of 
humor that drove him, particularly since no harm was done to 
wagon or harness. 

Trucks gradually took over the freight business, and Rich- 
mond was retired, except for daily trips around the familiar 
streets for exercise. Finally his teeth gave out and his owner 
had him mercifully destroyed. JI sometimes wonder if his wise 
old ghost walks the familiar streets and scorns the noisy trucks 
which have supplanted him.—Elizabeth B. Thomas, in Our Dumb 
Animals. 

THE LEAGUE OF CLERGY FOR PEACE 


Anglican clergymen who believe that ‘‘war is incompatible 
with the teaching and example of our Lord Jesus Christ’? have 
organized the League of Clergy for Peace. It is open to all 
ministers except bishops. One of the leaders of this group is 
Father Groser, an ardent pacifist and Socialist. 

To Father Groser both peace and Socialism are Christian 
ideals. He is very realistic about war. Citing Joseph Cham- 
berlain, grand old man of British imperialism, he shows how the 
Foreign Office finds markets abroad, how the War Office pre- 
pares to defend these markets, and how the Board of Education 
keeps people “commercially minded.’’ The sharing of raw 
materials, as advocated by Samuel Hoare, he believes possible 
only under Socialism. “If you desire peace, you can only do it 
by destroying the profit-making system, bringing about a new 
social order in which we produce what we need, and share what 
we produce.” 

Of particular interest is Father Groser’s attitude toward 
Soviet Russia. In regard to Russian atheism he declared: “‘Con- 
sidering what the revolutionaries had to go through at the hands 
of organized religion, this is not surprising.”” He is very hope- 
ful for religion in the Soviet state. “Many Communists,” he 
said, have the same temper as Christ. . . . “I do not believe 
you will get a godless Communist state. When people build true 
to human nature, they will find God again.” 

Father Groser was a chaplain in France during the World 
War. When the military planned at the end of the war to march 
into Germany, he protested and threatened to urge the troops 
not to go. He was cleared out of France in two days.— Nofron- 
lier News Service. 


* * * 


WATCH OUT FOR YOUR ENGLISH 


Observation has taught us that carelessness, haste, sloven- 
liness and indifference account for the scores of mistakes to be 
found in articles which come to our desk from supposedly educated 
men and women. These articles are dashed off in a great hurry 
and the authors depend on editors to correct their mistakes. A 
while ago we saw a statement of Dean Virginia C. Gildersleeve of 
Barnard College, Columbia University, that prophesies even 
worse English for the days to come. She says that “college 
students are less literate today than their predecessors because 
they are becoming familiarized with English through their ears, 
by radio and movies, instead of through their eyes. The effect 
upon their spelling, writing and pronunciation has been disas- 
trous.”’—Watchman—Examiner. 
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Styles in Warfare 


The Supreme Cause. By Estelle Stern- 
berger. (Dodd, Mead and Company.) 


Styles in warfare change as between na- 
tions as drastically as the constant change 
in women’s styles. Today, especially 
among the strong, well-armed nations, the 
style is intriguing. If a piece of territory 
is desired, one nation, carefully prepared 
in advance by modern armaments, military 
training of youth and propaganda, finds 
some infinitesimal pretext, and marches 
into the desired and generally defenseless 
land, conquering until satiated. One does 
not declare war on another nation today; 
one nation does not respect the rights of 
non-combatants of the opposing nation 
today. Strike hard and fast, using any 
and every means, regardless of treaties to 
the contrary—that is today’s style in war. 

This and its consequences are set forth 
in Mrs. Sternberger’s book. The book, of 
two hundred and two pages, is divided 
into two parts. The first concerns itself 
with ‘Interpreting the Military Issues,” 
and the second with ‘‘The Roads to 
Peace.” The necessity for peaceful ad- 
justment of disputes between nations is 
emphasized from every angle, financial, 
economic, political, social. Chapter head- 
ings such as “The War Racketeers,”’ 
“Propaganda Did It in 1917,” ““Have the 
Bankers a Stake in War?” ‘‘Freedom of the 
Seas,” ‘‘Revision of Versailles Treaty,” 
“Beonomic Roads to Peace,” “Our Coun- 
try’s War Record,” etc., indicate the com- 
prehensive sweep of matter. In a light, 
easy manner, Mrs. Sternberger has opened 
the complicated issues that lie within the 
core of the war and peace problem for 
those individuals who have never found 
time to glimpse into that maze before. As 
the author says in her foreword, “It is the 
hope of the author that these chapters 
will enable the reader to view, in their 
wider perspective, the several problems 
that are presented in the headlines of the 
press, and involved in the programs of the 
various peace movements.” 

In the second chapter, Mrs. Stern- 
berger lists in parallel columns the claims 
of the militarist who hates war and the 
claims of the peace groups on the same 
issue. This is very interesting, for her 
conclusion, after a careful scrutiny of the 
opposing stands, is quite definite—that 
the question of the amount of adequate 
national defense is the vital point, har- 
boring such divergent viewpoints that 
the two groups, at harmony on surprisingly 
many points, are irreconcilably split on 
this. “It would be virtually impossible 
to discover an instance of a military or 
veterans organization appearing before 

“Congress to protest against excessive 
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budgets for the army, navy or air service. 
Every request for armaments is accepted 
as justifiable.” Mrs. Sternberger is quite 
right. 

Then, too, the advisability of foreign 
loans comes in for close scrutiny and the 
newer methods are analyzed. She con- 
cludes that there has been an awakening 
on the part of the American people and 
our government in reference to interna- 
tional loans. The Johnson bill, which 
prohibits new loans to those nations which 
have defaulted on their World War debts, 
protects us from further financial involve- 
ment with most of the major nations. 
But the cost of war to us as well as to other 
nations is staggering. The actual cost of 
our activities during the World War was 
twenty-six billion dollars, according to 
Mrs. Sternberger. Then add to that the 
twenty billion more found necessary to 
finance post-war demands, such as bonus, 
interest on the war debt, care for and 
compensation to the wounded veterans, 
and the grand total of forty-six billion 
dollars stares the American tax-payer in 
the face. The omissions in these figures, 
which under ordinary bookkeeping should 
be included, might bring the total rightly 
to about fifty-seven billion. Such stag- 
gering sums are inconceivable, but some- 
how, somewhere, sometime, they must be 
faced. 

In the second half of the book too much 
condensation has impeded the careful 
working out of the thoughts presented. 
But to devote seven and a half pages to 
“taking the profit out of war,’’ and five 
and a half pages to “revision of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty’? may stimulate the reader 
to seek out further information on these 
all-important points. Indeed, the book is 
designed for just that—an opening wedge 
that shall so arouse the uninitiated to their 
ignorance on these complicated subjects 
that they will be stirred to read and study 
further. 

Elvira K. Fradkin. 


* * 


A Novel of the South 


Gone with the Wind. By Margaret 
Mitchell. (Macmillan. $3.00.) 


The South, before, during, and after the 
Civil War (we ought, of course, to say the 
War between the States) is the theme of 
this long novel. In the course of its more 
than a thousand pages we are given a vivid 
picture of the old plantation life in Georgia, 
the conflict between the old aristocratic 
South and the bustling life of the new city, 
Atlanta, the shock and horrors of the 
war, the humiliation of the people and the 
disruption of the whole structure of their 
life, and the painful period of so-called 
Reconstruction. And the sad history is 
conveyed to us skilfully through the me- 
dium of a story which makes the reader 


intimately acquainted with a group of 
interesting people, whose reactions to the 
events reveal the greatness of a few, the 
tragic ineffectiveness of many more, and 
the disintegration of character which 
brought disaster to more than one of the 
central characters. The first novel of a 
woman journalist, this is a distinguished 
book. 

The principal character never finds the 
serenity and stability which the reader 
hopes she may ultimately win; even the 
faint hope with which she parts from us at 
the ena of the tale finds slight echo in the 
reader’s mind. For she is shallow; she has 
not really belonged to the civilization in 
which she grows up, being the daughter of 
a volatile Irishman who was married to a 
noble example of the old South’s finest 
type of womanhood. She struggles 
through disasters which bring poverty to 
all but profiteers, seeking for herself the 
security of wealth, only to find that the 
surrender of her integrity which wins her 
the wealth she has craved fails to bring 
her happiness. But she is interesting 
throughout, to herself, to her relatives 
and friends, and to the reader. She so 
narrowly misses heroism; her courage, 
and her service of others in certain great 
crises, is spoiled by self-interest. Scarlett 
O’Hara scandalizes her world, often be- 
cause she is superior to it but funda- 
mentally because she has no real loyalties. 

In Melanie Wilkes we have a _ real 
heroine, but when she dies we see “‘the 
passing, not of a woman but of a legend— 
the gentle, self-effacing but steel-spined 
women on whom the South had builded 
its house in war and to whose proud and 
loving arms it had returned in defeat.” 
In her husband we see a “‘gentleman caught 
in a world he does not belong in, trying to 
make a poor best of it by the rules of the 
world that’s gone.” 

Incidentally the story gives us a re- 
vealing interpretation from a Southern 
point of view—which is, of course, the 
significant one—of the treatment the 
South received at the hands of the North. 
Northern readers should not read this 
book if they do not realize that the South 
still remembers, or if they cannot bear to 
have the sins of Sherman and his riders to 
the sea set forth in stark realism. Or per- 
haps it is just such readers who should 
take up this book. They will see how the 
South still resents the misrepresentation 
of what slavery meant, still suffers at the 
thought of the slanders which carpet- 
baggers carried to the North in order to 
divert attention from their own misdeeds 
in ruling the conquered land with cruel 
and selfish hands. 

The loves of Scarlett O’Hara give the 
author a great opportunity to trace a 
tragedy which belongs as much to our own 

(Continued on page 989) 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


ABOUT INSTITUTES 


These are the days of institutes, and the 
air is full of them. Dr. van Schaick, re- 
turning from his first attendance at the 
Turkey Run Institute, has an interesting 
article about it in this issue of The Christian 
Leader. Members of the Y. P. C. U., back 
from their convention-institute at Murray 
Grove, report that some of their number 
plan to return for the week-end institute 
to be held August 28-30 at that old shrine 
of Universalism. Rev. Carl H. Olson of 
Cincinnati is getting ready for his first 
participation in the new “‘feeder’’ institute 
for Turkey Run to be held at Hayes State 
Park, Mich., during August. 

By the time this issue reaches our readers 
the Ferry Beach Religious Education In- 
stitute will be over. But as we write these 
words it has not yet opened. Assured we 
are, however, of an enrollment of over 
sixty, which is considerably less than half 
of what Turkey Run proudly boasts. 
With Dr. Clarence R. Skinner as Sunday 
morning preacher in ‘the Grove, and Dr. 
Roger F. Etz, our General Superintendent, 
giving a lantern lecture on his trip through 
India in the evening, we feel that many 
from neighboring towns and cities will 
avail themselves of this Sunday program 
at Ferry Beach 

Among the week-end guests will be Dr. 
A. Gertrude Earle, former beloved director 
of the G. 8. S. A., and Dr. John Murray 
Atwood, dean of the Theological School at 
St. Lawrence University, and Mrs. At- 
wood, with their daughter. We wish these 
friends might be remaining with our In- 
stitute family through the week. 


A CENTURY OF LEADERSHIP 
TRAINING 


A desire on the part of Sunday school 
teachers to counsel together and to ex- 
change ideas on methods of teaching gave 
rise to the modern program of leadership 
training which today claims the best work 
of scores of outstanding Christian educa- 
tors. 

Early in the past century Sunday school 
leaders began to see the possibilities in 
larger meetings of teachers, in which they 
should hear lectures, see teaching methods 
demonstrated, and meet in conference 
groups. In 1827 an institute for “‘Sabbath- 
school teachers” was recommended by the 
New York Sunday School Union in its 
eleventh annual report. It was just about 
this time that public school educators were 
beginning to conduct institutes; and Sun- 
day school leaders, a ert to discover any- 
thing to make the Sunday school more 
effective, saw how profitable this same 
form of instruction might be if applied 
to the teaching task of the church. 

However, churches did not immediately 


seize upon the idea and start holding in- 
stitutes all over the country. It took some 
time for preparation of the ground. Many 
teachers had to be awakened to a realiza- 
tion of their responsibilities. It. was 
necessary then, as now, to get teachers to 
realize how truly important is the teacher’s 
work. Among the leaders who set about to 
inspire teachers and to create in them a 
desire for help and instruction was Dr. 
Channing, a prominent Unitarian. In 
1833 he declared, “Higher ability is re- 
quired for the office of our educators of 
the young, than for that of a statesman.” 
But it remained for John H. Vincent to 
give a practical demonstration of teacher 
training. Mr. Vincent was preaching in a 
Methodist church in Joliet, Illinois, in 
1857. He organized a.normal class for his 
teachers and it proved so successful that in 
1860 he suggested a plan for classes to 
the Sunday School Committee of the 
Rock River Methodist Episcopal Con- 
ference. The committee reported in 
favor of teachers’ institutes and the report 
was adopted. Later, a plan was formu- 
lated for district and sub-district institutes. 
During the convention program an institute 
program was carried out under the direction 
of Dr. Vincent. 

In 1874 the institute idea was elaborated 
in a great assembly at Chautauqua, New 
York. And again it was John H. Vincent 
who was responsible for the enhanced pro- 
gram. Dr. Vincent visited a Methodist 
camp meeting at Fair Point, Chautauqua, 
in 1873 and saw at once the possibilities 
for attracting people to this spot to com- 
bine recreation with instruction in a pro- 
longed institute of from ten to fifteen days. 
Plans were made for a great interdenomi- 
national assembly of Christian workers. 
For a year committees were hard at work 
and the coming event was widely ad- 
vertised. On August 4, 1874, the first 
Chautauqua Assembly opened. The at- 
tendance records speak for the effective- 
ness of the work and the advertising. All 
leading Protestant denominations were 
represented in the gathering, and delegates 
came from twenty-five states, from Canada, 
from Ireland, Scotland, and India. 

Again in 1880 Dr. Vincent made another 
suggestion for the advancement of teacher 
training. This was at the Sunday School 
Centennial in London and the suggestion 
was that a committee be appointed to pre- 
pare an international course of lessons. 
This committee was appointed and on it 
were members from England, France, and 
America. 

From that time on a number of steps 
have been taken to standardize leadership 
training. The International Convention 
of 1899 considered more comprehensive 
plans for teacher training. Then in 1903 a 
Department of Education was organized 


in the International Association and W. C. 
Pearce was called to the leadership of this 
newly created department. 

Not only has there been an international 
overhead organization but denominations 
have created their own departments of 
leadership training and have cooperated 
with the International Association and the 
International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation. Religious education courses have 
been introduced into colleges, and graduate 
schools have been created to give advanced 
training in the science of religious educa- 
tion. 

And there is no more vital problem 
facing the forces of religious education 
right now than that of preparing and 
equipping an adequately trained teaching 
staff.—Orrin T. Anderson, in “The Adult 
Bible Class Magazine.”’ 


* * 


RECENT NEWS FROM SUFFOLK 


On two recent Sundays in July Dr. 
Roger F. Etz preached at the National 
Memorial Church at Washington, D. C. 
During the week between, he and his 
family drove to Suffolk, Virginia, to visit 
Mrs. Annie B. Willis, the principal of our 
school there. Since the school had closed 
for the season, they were deprived of the 
privilege of meeting the pupils, but were 
glad to get reports through Mrs. Willis. 
One piece of news we were sorry to hear. 
Miss Ethel M. Whack, teacher of grades 
7 and 8, has been ill ever since the closing 
of school, and at the time of Dr. Etz’s 
visit was in the hospital for an appendicitis 
operation. The latest word from Mrs. 
Willis reports much improvement in Miss 
Whack’s condition. All who have helped 
in the work at Suffolk will rejoice with us 
over this latest information, and sincerely 
hope for continued improvement. 


* * 


AS SOME ADULT GROUPS DO IT 


Adult groups affiliated with our church 
schools do different kinds of things, and 
conduct themselves according to varied 
ideas. 

Up in Watertown, New York, they have 
a Kouple Klub. It meets monthly, and 
exists solely for the purpose of getting the 
adults of the parish better acquainted 
with each other. From that it will likely 
develop into an organization with wider 
interests, and deeper programs, but for 
the present it meets a recognized need. 
The report of a recent meeting is interest 
ing, so we quote it. ‘Thirty seven Kouples 
were present. The program was largely 
musical, interspersed from the arrival of 
the members to the close of the evening 
with good wholesome fun and a presenta- 
tion of a ‘Major Bowes’ Program’ made 
up entirely with talent among the mem- 
bers.” 
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Among Our Churches 


Massachusetts Letter 


Continuing the story 
of the summer where- 
abouts and doings of 
the Massachusetts min- 
isters, Dr. Rose of 
Lynn adds that in the 
auto trip with his fam- 
ily to Philadelphia, he 
turned aside to Mur- 
ray Grove for one day 
on Sunday, July 12. 

Dr. Lobdell of Murray Church in At- 
tleboro closed his church on June 28. For 
two weeks he remained in Attleboro to 
clear up a number of things which “we 
can’t seem to find time for in the rest of 
the year.”’ On July 15 the Lobdell family 
left for the old farm home in New York 
state. 

Rey. Hendrik Vossema of East Boston 
and Dr. Flint M. Bissell of Grove Hall are 
real farmers, and through the months of 
July and August they will be found on 
their farms, Mr. Vossema at Lempster, 
N. H., and Dr. Bissell in Wilmington, 
Vt. 

Dr. Henry R. Rose of Haverhill, after a 
busy and successful year, is resting at 
his summer home in South Harpswell, 
Maine. Dr. Rose began to spend his 
summers in Harpswell way back in the 
nineties, when he was pastor of the Elm 
Street Church in Auburn. 

Rev. Wallace G. Fiske of Orange may 
be found in Orange practically all summer. 
Mr. Fiske is giving much of his time and 
thought to the completion of the plans for 
the permanence of the work of the North 
Dana church in a consolidation with the 
church in Orange. 

The Melrose minister, Rev. Leslie C. 
Nichols, sailed from New York on July 10 
for a vacation in the tropics. He is on the 
cargo steamer Amazone. He will visit 
Haiti, Curacao, and Venezuela. Crossing 
the mountains to Valencia, he will take 
steamer for home at Puerto Cabello. 

Dr. C. Guy Robbins of Lawrence and 
his son, Rev. Douglas H. Robbins of 
Lowell, are together in their summer home 
in Camden, Maine. Dr. Kobbins is fol- 
lowing out his usual preaching program in 
Maine. 

A similar instance of two ministers, 
father and son, is that of Dr. Fenwick L. 
Leavitt of Worcester, and Rev. Fenwick L. 
Leavitt, Jr., of Beacon Church, Brookline. 
Both are at the family summer retreat at 
Higgins Beach, Scarboro, Maine. 

Rev. Robert M. Rice, with Mrs. Rice, 
has been away on a motor trip, but for a 
short while is back in the home in Arling- 
ton. In Arlington, the Congregational, 
Unitarian, and Universalist churches join 
in union services. These are all held this 
year in the Universalist building. Mr. 
Rice is one of the preachers. After fulfilling 


this duty, Mr. and Mrs. Rice will go to 
Mrs. Rice’s former home in Maine. 

Dr. John M. Ratcliff of Tufts College, 
Department of Education, and pastor of 
the church in Charlestown, is passing most 
of the summer in West Campton, N. H. 
Here, for a week, Dr. and Mrs. Ratcliff 
had as guests their college associates, Dr. 
McCollester, Dr. and Mrs. Skinner, and 
Dr. and Mrs. Wolfe. The Charlestown 
church is joined with the Baptist and Con- 
gregational churches in union services. 
On Aug. 2, 9 and 16 these services will be 
held in the Universalist church. During 
the summer, Dr. and Mrs. Skinner will be 
absorbed in the new house they are having 
built on upper Curtis Street in West 
Somerville. 

The Monson church has joined with the 
other churches of the town for ten Sun- 
days of union services. Rev. Sidney J. 
Willis of our church is booked as the 
preacher for four of these Sundays. 

Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson of the First 
Church in Worcester is spending a busy 
July at home, assisting in union summer 
services with three neighboring churches 
and looking after some of the pastoral 
work growing out of this vacation arrange- 
ment. In Worcester the union of the 
churches does not mean merely that the 
pulpit is filled Sundays. The sick and 
sorrowing, together with the matrimo- 
nially inclined, receive attention. In Au- 
gust, with his family, Dr. Tomlinson ex- 
pects to be at the seaside, dividing the 
time between Vineyard Haven and Nan- 
tucket. 

Rey. Pliny A. Allen of North Adams 
gave four weeks in July to a labor of love 
in a Baptist camp in Hinsdale, Mass. 
There are forty-five boys. Mr. Allen’s 
job consisted of a daily conference with 
boys of thirteen and fourteen years on Life 
Problems. For two weeks he had sixty 
girls in a conference group. He returned to 
North Adams for Sunday services. During 
August, the Allen family will be at their 
usual retreat in Hope, Maine. 

Rev. M. A. Kapp of Fitchburg spent 
two weeks, beginning June 22, at the 
summer session of the Harvard Divinity 
School. He was greatly interested in the 
lectures upon Puritan thought, especially 
in the thought of Jonathan Edwards. 
Max says that in these two weeks he spent 
most of his forenoons in the General 
Theological Library on Mt. Vernon Street, 
and his afternoons in “keeping American’”’ 
at the baseball games. From July 14 to 
25, Mr. Kapp was a leader at the Religious 
Education Conference in Northfield. He 
preached in the Hampton Falls, N. H., 
Unitarian church on July 26 and will 
preach there each Sunday thereafter, ex- 
cept on Aug. 16. At the Isles of Shoals he 
will serve as chairman of the International 


Youth Conference from July 15 to 22. 
The Fitchburg church will resume services 
on Sept. 6, when Mr. Kapp plans to speak 
upon the general labor situation. 

The minister of the North Orange 
church, Rev. Peter J. McInnes, will give 
the sermon before the Green Mountain 
Association in Felchville, Vt., on Aug. 9. 
On July 12 the Grange attended the North 
Orange church. July 19 was kept as Chil- 
dren’s Day. After the Felchville service, 
Mr. and Mrs. McInnes will be with rela- 
tives at 15 Marshall Street, Winthrop, 
Mass. Mr. McInnes will attend some of 
the lectures at Harvard, and will put in a 
week at the Emerson School in Boston. 
The church in North Orange will “begin 
again” on Sept. 6. 

Rey. Harry Fay Fister, S. T. D., plans 
to duplicate his last year’s summer record. 
Then he read forty-two books, preached 
eleven times, christened six children, re- 
ceived two members into church, made 
three addresses, had two funeral services, 
collected considerable money, and planned 
out the new season’s program. 

The young and aggressive minister in 
South Weymouth and Weymouth Landing, 
Rey. Arthur W. Webster, with Mrs. 
Webster, has been during early July in 
New York state, where a happy part of 
the visit was that of serving as best man 
at the marriage of Rev. Horace West- 
wood, Jr.,in Hudson, N. Y. Mr. and Mrs. 
Webster have been with some parishioners 
at Sebago Lake, Maine. On the Sundays 
of July and August Mr. Webster is the 
summer preacher at Kensington, N. H. 
This engagement will cover Sept. 6. Dur- 
ing the summer the Landing church is be- 
ing reshingled. Letters were sent out 
asking for gifts for this work, and be- 
tween $350 and $400 was received, and 
this in Weymouth Landing where the 
church only three years ago was talking of 
discontinuing its service to the community. 

Rev. and Mrs. Fred H. Miller of the 
Medford Square church, with their head- 
quarters at home, are taking a number of 
short trips. The plan is to be at home at 
least one day each week to keep in close 
touch with the parishioners. 

Dr. R. K. Marvin of Franklin, as usual, 
is spending the greater part of his vacation 
weeks at the old home of the Marvins at 
New Castle, N. H. The house here ante- 
dates the Revolution, and is the oldest 
house in New Castle. Dr. Marvin’s 
brother, Harry Marvin, occupies the house 
next door, owned: by the artist, Tarbell, 
and that is the second oldest house here. 
Another brother, Thomas Marvin, is at his 
summer place in Rye, the next town to 
New Castle. Thomas Marvin was chair- 
man of the U. S. Tariff Commission for 
eight years. The sister of these three 
Marvins, Grace, lives with Dr. Marvin at 
New Castle. 

Leroy W. Coons. 
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Vermont and Quebec Letter 


Andover.—Rev. H. A. Farrar held a 
Fathers’ Day service at his home, Sunday 
morning, June 21, with friends present 
from Simonsville, Andover, Cavendish 
and Chester. The Sunday school united 
with others in a picnic June 24. 

Barnard.—The Convention Superin- 
tendent preached here June 7 and there 
was a good attendance. The trustees have 
painted and made repairs at the manse. 
The old-time horsesheds at the church have 
been removed. Forrest Thayer was re- 
cently elected town clerk. Mrs. Van Lora 
Watts is president of the parish. Rev. 
Robert D. Killam, summer minister, 
preached June 28. 

Barre.—There were two christenings 
June 14, Children’s Sunday, and a demon- 
stration program of church school work, 
including dramatization of lesson stories. 
The Ladies’ Union met with Mrs. Homer 
C. Ladd June 3, and Rev. L. G. Williams 
gave an illustrated talk on “Flower Ar- 
rangement.” He also gave an illustrat- 
ed talk to the Boy Scouts June 9, on 
“Hiking in the White Mountains.” Mr. 
Williams is one of the Citizens’ Boy Scout 
Council. June 15-16 there was a hike by 
the church troop. The Universalist 
Church Guild held their annual meeting 
and dinner June 8, at the Country Club. 
Mayor Gordon spoke at Bethel June 28. 
The preacher of the Goddard baccalaureate 
sermon, at the Universalist church, Sun- 
day evening, June 7, was Rev. Raymond 
B. Blakney, First Congregational Church, 
Williamstown, Mass.; the toastmaster at 
the alumni banquet, June 6, was Murdock 
A. Campbell, Commissioner of Motor 
Vehicle Department of Vermont; and the 
commencement speaker, June 8, was Prof. 
Ralph A. Burns, head of the Department 
of Education, Dartmouth. 

Bellows Falls.—Rev. H. M. Campbell 
was returned to the church here by the 
Methodist Episcopal Conference, June 7. 
The summer services are being held at 
the Universalist church. June 14 was 
Children’s Sunday; seven children were 
christened and the graduates from the 
different departments were given certif- 
icates. The annual picnic was at Lake 
Spofford, June 16. Beginning with June 
21, the church school and morning service 
have been combined, children taking some 
part in the service and Mr. Campbell 
giving a children’s sermon as well as the 
regular discourse. A junior choir has been 
developed. Mrs. Campbell had charge of 
the devotional service at the World Friend- 
ship Group meeting June 16. John Nicol 
Mark, Arlington, Mass., was the speaker at 
the high school graduation, June 11. 
John P. Lawrence of the hardware firm of 
Field and Lawrence, and president of the 
board of directors of the Rockingham 
hospital, died June 6, 1936, aged sixty- 
three. He was born in Rockingham June 
1, 1878, son of Martin R. and Laurenza 


(Davis) Lawrence. He married in 1902 
Charlotte G. Banyea, who survives. 
He also leaves a son, Glenn, of Miami, 
Fla., and a daughter, Mrs. Harry Fran- 
cisco of Great Neck, L. I. He was active 
in a number of community enterprises, 
and was an earnest follower of liberal 
religious leadership. 

Bethel.—Rey. W. C. Harvey gave the 
annual sermon before the graduating class 
of Whitcomb High School, Sunday eve- 
ning, June 14. The class day exercises, 
June 18, and the closing exercises of the 
eighth grade, June 19, were held at the 
Universalist church. June 14 was Chil- 
dren’s Sunday; five children were chris- 
tened and sixty-eight were given certificates 
of promotion. Carl D. Cushing was elected 
president of the White River Valley Tele- 
phone Company, June 18. 

Brattleboro.—Six members were re- 
ceived recently by Rev. D. B. F. Hoyt, 
five Universalist and one Unitarian. 

Burlington.—Rey. S. E. Myers chris- 
tened several children at the service of 
June 14, which was in charge of the church 
school. He joined in the union service of 
the Protestant churches Sunday morning, 
June 28. Chief Carl D. Stockwell, of the 
Burlington fire department, was elected 
president of the New England Fire Chiefs 
Association, at the annual meeting in 
Hartford, Conn., June 25. 

Chelsea.—Rev. Clarence F. McIntire 
preached June 21 at Woodsville, N. H., 
where he was minister twelve years, and 
where his son, Rev. Barron F. McIntire, is 
the present minister. 

Chester.—The Ladies’ Aid met in the 
vestry June 18. Mrs. G. W. Waterman, 
president of the ladies’ auxiliary of the 
Vermont Rural Letter Carriers, was 
elected a delegate to the national conven- 
tion at the annual association meeting in 
Burlington, June 23. 

Derby Line.—Revy. E. L. Conklin had 
part in the united college commencement 
service, Sunday evening, June 14, at the 
Haskell Opera House, Rock Island, Que., 
for Stanstead College. 

East Bethel.—Rev. W. C. Harvey 
preached June 7 and 21. On the latter 
day there was a Children’s Sunday pro- 
gram, with a talk to the children by Mr. 
Harvey. 

East Calais.—Reyv. E. Gordon Batten 
gave the baccalaureate sermon for the 
eighth grade school. June 14, ten chil- 
dren were christened by Rev. John B. 
Sargent, Montpelier, one of the secretaries 
of the Vermont Congregational Conference. 
The new service books were dedicated and 
promotion cards given out. 

Felchville.—Rev. H. E. Latham was 
the preacher here Sunday evening, June 7. 
The Ladies’ Aid met June 4 and 18. Mrs. 
Gratia Reardon of Athol, Mass., widow 
Rey. John B. Reardon, has been visiting 

ere. 


Ferrisburg.—Rowland T. Robinson, 
town clerk, son of the late Rowland Robin- 
son, the Vermont author and Hicksite 
Friend, read from his father’s works at the 
Ferrisburg Farmers’ Club, June 19. 

Gaysville-——Rev. W. C. Harvey was 
the preacher here June 14 and 28. 

Guilford.—Rev. Owen R. Washburn’s 
Memorial Day address, at the auditorium, 
Brattleboro, was given a generous report 
in the local papers. He and Mrs. Wash- 
burn entertained the Congregational La- 
dies’ Aid Society June 25. 

Hartland.—Services during the sum- 
mer are at the Four Corners Church, 
where the Children’s Sunday exercises 
were held, June 7, by the two schools of 
Hartland Three and Four Corners, under 
the direction of the two superintendents, 
Miss Grace MacDonald and Miss Marion 
Webster. The former is a federated school 
and the latter a community school. There 
was a large attendance. The collection 
was for missions. Rey. William M. For- 
kell was in charge. 

Huntingville, Que.—Rev. and Mrs. 
Robert Lewis Weis were pleasantly sur- 
prised at the supper of the Ladies’ Aid 
recently, when the members formed a 
large circle and, after a few words by the 
president, Mrs. J. A. Cowan, presented 
the minister and wife with a large hand- 
made patchwork spread or quilt, in the 
making of which every woman in town had 
part. Mrs. Weis spoke appreciatively in 
thanking one and all. Dr. B. Belilovsky of 
Poltava Farm, North Hatley, reviewed 
some of his published stories, to a group, 
June 2, The Girl Guides and Brownies 
gave an entertainment in the church, June 
1, and repeated it later for the church at 
Milby, Que. 

Ludlow.—Allen D. Ball, past grand 
high priest of the Grand Royal Arch 
Chapter of Vermont, installed the of- 
ficers of Okemo Chapter, R. A. M., re- 
cently. 

Montpelier.—Rey. D. T. Yoder spoke 
June 21 on ‘‘Theodore Parker, the Yankee 
Crusader.’’ He gave the invocation June 
9 at the Heaton Hospital Nurses’ gradu- 
ation. On Children’s Sunday, June 7, a 
pageant, ““The Most Wonderful Thing in 
the World,’’ was given by the children, 
under the direction of Miss Louise Clark. 
The picnic was at Bear Mountain, June 
12, Mr. Yoder, as superintendent, in 
charge. The Evening Alliance held the 
annual picnic supper, June 11, at Crystal 
Pool, Sibley Farm, East Montpelier. 
Mrs. Robert Cleveland is the new presi- 
dent. Joseph W. Blakely was elected 
president of the Vermont Pharmaceutical 
Association at the annual meeting in Fair- 
lee, June 28. But the biggest and best 
news is the birth, June 2, 1936, at Mont- 
pelier, of Nan¢y Sue Yoder, daughter of 
Rev. Dayton Theodore and Dorothy 
(Badgley) Yoder. 

Morrisville.—Rey. W. J. Metz preached 
June 28 on “God of the Roses.” In the 
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evening there was a musical and dramatic 
service by the young people and sponsored 
by the church school. Mr. Metz gave the 
baccalaureate sermon for the People’s 
Academy, Sunday evening, June 14, at the 
Congregational church, taking as his sub- 
ject “Resources.” His daughter, Harriet 
Pauline, was an honor student graduate 
of N. H. Fay High School of Dexter, 
Maine. Margaret, another daughter, who 
was a teacher in that school the past year, 
will spend a second summer at Bates 
‘College this year. There was a young 
people’s meeting and supper at the min- 
ister’s home, June 21. Mr. and Mrs. Metz 
joined the other ministers and wives of 
Lamoille County in the picnic at Golden 
Glow Inn, Lake Elmore, June 24. 

Northfield.—The vacation Bible school 
at the Methodist and United Churches 
closed June 26, with an exhibition of the 
two weeks’ work. Rev. G. H. Howes and 
Rey. Mr. Genter had charge of the senior 
class. Mrs. Howes was one of the regis- 
trars. The Ladies’ Reading Circle met 
with Mrs. Howes recently, with subject of 
“Vermont Artists.”” Prof. A. W. Peach 
was the commencement speaker at the 
high school in Richmond, June 4. Miss 
Mary Whitney, senior at U. V. M., gave a 
violin recital there recently. Rev. Abbot 
Peterson, First Parish, Unitarian, Brook- 
line, Mass., was the baccalaureate speaker 
this year, June 18, as also last year, at 
Norwich. Formerly chaplain of 501st 
Coast Artillery and the 388th Field Ar- 
tillery and now divisional chaplain of the 
26th division, with rank of major, and 
chaplain of Boston Chapter of Military 
Order of the World War, it was natural 
that this military school should give him 
a D. D. on June 8. 

North Hatley, Que.—At the annual 
parish meeting, June 8, J. B. Reed, chair- 
man, presiding, the officers were re-elected 
and Ervin Burns chosen as warden to 
succeed the late A. H. Ham, and Stanley 
Meade was named assistant treasurer. 
In the eight months he has been minister, 
Rey. Robert Lewis Weis has taken in 
eight new members, had nine baptisms and 
six funerals, made 643 pastoral calls and 
preached forty-three times. Mrs. Weis 
has been asked to be the Girl Guide cap- 
tain, a unit of thirty girls, to succeed 
Miss Ella Butler, who is leaving the local 
school. June 10 the church building was 
given for the day to Quebec Conference 
of Baptists, their own edifice being much 
too small. On Children’s Sunday, June, 
14, Mr. Weis christened seven children. 

North Montpelier.—The Convention 
Superintendent preached here Sunday 
evening, June 14, and there was a good at- 
tendance. A good number were present 
June 21 to greet Rev. Stanley Rawson, the 
summer minister. June 28 he initiated 
the junior church part of service and there 
were fifteen children present. Rev. L. G. 
Williams presented the choir with some 
song books. The Ladies’ Aid met June 3 


with Mrs. Elva Walker and June 21 with 
Mrs. Lillian Pray. A very successful sale 
and cafeteria supper was held June 19. 

Richmond.—The Convention Super- 
intendent preached here June 21, when 
Rev. W. R. Blackmer, as a delegate, at- 
tended the General Council of the Congre- 
gational Church. Mr. Blackmer was 
elected moderator, June 1, of Winooski 
Association of Congregational Churches 
at Burlington, and spoke at a meeting in 
Charlotte June 2. The Sunday school 
picnic was held June 30 at Ethan Allen 
Park, with federated churches of Hines- 
burg and Williston. The young people 
collected the pennies from the cent-a-meal 
boxes June 80. The Men’s Brotherhood 
met at Lake Iroquois, June 15, when Perry 
H. Merrill, State Commissioner of Fores- 
try, was the speaker. The Louise M. 
Smiley Circle of King’s Daughters met 
June 10 with Mrs. Robert Towers. 

Rochester.—Rev. J. O. Long gave the 
baccalaureate sermon for the high school 
Sunday evening, June 14. The week of 
June 22 he was at Montpelier, teaching in 
the Young People’s Institute there, three 
from the school here attending. A week of 
vacation school at Granville Corner was 
begun June 29. He preached also at 
Hancock Village June 14 and at Granville 
points twice on June 21. 

Rutland.—Reyv. John Q. Parkhurst 
was in his pulpit June 21 and 28, and was 
with the Sunday school at the picnic, 
June 25, at Lake Dunmore. On retiring 
as president of the Vermont Association of 
Life Underwriters, at the annual sales 
congress at Barre Country Club, June 27, 
after many years service, Henry C. Farrar 
was paid a tribute and was presented with 
a traveling case. Mrs. Pennoyer gave an 
address June 10 on guest day at the 
Friendship Circle of the Methodist church. 
Mrs. Julia Bessette was elected president of 
the Ladies’ Aid to succeed Mrs. E. C. 
Bingham, at a meeting held with Mrs. M. J. 
Coates, Hydeville. Mrs. Bertha B. Strat- 
ton is recovering from an illness. All re- 
gret that Mrs. Effie E. Yantis has left 
here to make her home in Canton, N. Y. 
At the 27th Annual Convention of the Ver- 
mont Optometric Association, recently 
held here, Dr. Paul A. Gifford, White 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


The Massachusetts Universalist Con- 
vention will be represented at the Laymen’s 
Conference at Ferry Beach on Aug. 22 
and 23 by three members of its Executive 
Committee: J. Theodore Whitney, presi- 
dent of the Convention, A. Ingham Bick- 
nell, Esq., treasurer, and George A. Upton, 
chairman of the Commission on Young 
People’s Work. 

Dr. Leroy W. Coons was the preacher in 
West Haverhill on the opening Sunday of 
summer services, July 26. Dr. Coons will 


River Junction, was elected president. 

South Shaftsbury.—The West Dover 
community was saddened to hear of the 
death of Mrs. Chastine (Elwell) Houghton, 
aged ninety-five, widow of Timothy Hough- 
ton, which occurred April 18, 1986. She 
was born at South Shaftsbury Feb. 9, 
1840, daughter of Lathrop and Mary 
Polly (Bronson) Elwell. The Stone Hall 
in South Shaftsbury was the Universalist 
church at the time of her marriage, and 
she was a member of that church. In 1868 
she and her husband moved to Dover. 
She assisted the local church and Ladies’ 
Aid at Dover. She was held in high regard 
by all and greatly beloved in the home 
circle. Hospitality was a strong character- 
istic. 

South Strafford.—The Convention Su- 
perintendent preached here Sunday morn- 
ing, June 14, and there was a good attend- 
ance. Rev. George M. Graham, Baptist 
minister, offered prayer. Miss Irene 
Chandler of the Strafford Congregational 
church presided at the organ. Robert H. 
Ordway, district deputy grand patron of 
the O. E. S., was active at the annual 
sessions in Brattleboro June 4, and has 
been installing officer at Masonic gather- 
ings in many towns. 

Springfield.—Rey. H. E. Latham chris- 
tened four children June 7. Mrs. Pennoyer 
spoke June 14 at the Children’s Sunday 
service. The Convention Superintendent 
preached June 28 and conferred with the 
official board. Recent preachers have 
been Rev. Norman Kellett of Tufts and 
Rev. R. T. Manwell of Charlestown, N. H. 
Rev. H. Gertrude Coe and son, Warren 
E. Coe, of Waterbury, Conn., have been 
visiting in this vicinity. Leon J. Allbee 
was active in the Boy Scout campaign. 

Stockbridge.—The Convention Super- 
intendent preached June 7. The Ladies’ 
Aid put on two one-act plays recently. 

Woodstock.—Rev. Anders S. Lunde, 
Canton Theological School, has arrived as 
summer preacher. Rev. J. L. Dowson 
was the preacher at the District Grangers’ 
service, Plymouth, June 7, and gave the 
invocation at the Woodstock high school 
graduation that evening. Dr. H. L. 
Canfield has arrived at his summer home, 

Charles H. Pennoyer. 


and Interests 


also be the preacher in the union services 
in Haverhill, in the Center Congregational 
Church, on Sunday, Aug. 2. 


Mrs. Stella Marek Cushing of Mont- 
clair, N. J., distinguished Universalist 
violinist and lecturer, underwent an opera- 
tion June 138, from which she is now re- 
covering and which, fortunately, will not 
interfere with her playing. 

Donald Cushing, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Sam Cushing of Montclair, N. J., is a 
counsellor this summer at Black Point 
Camp, Lake George. After graduating 
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from high school, he took a year at the 
Taft School, Watertown, Conn., and will 
enter Williams College in September. 


Rev. Laura Bowman Galer of Mt. 
Pleasant, Iowa, one of the faculty of the 
Mid-West Institute at Turkey Run, fell 
July 17 in Boulder Canyon and broke her 
right arm near the shoulder. 


Thomas A. Sinclair, who has been pastor 
of the church at West Somerville, Mass., 
has been called to the Unitarian church in 
Billerica, Mass., and will begin work there 
Sept. 1. 


Miss Ruth Downing sailed from Boston 
to New York on Friday, July 24. She 
boarded the Kongo Maru of the Kokusai 
Kisen Kaishi Line in New York, sailing 
through the Panama Canal. She expects 
to reach Japan on Aug. 24. A group from 
Headquarters bade her bon voyage at Bos- 
ton. In the group were Miss Bessie Lins- 
ley, Miss Dorothy Thomas, Mrs. Erna P. 
Dexter, Miss Dora J. Brown, Miss Julia 
Harwood, Dr. Roger F. Etz and Alton T. 
Dodge. 

Miss Eleanor Bonner of Washington, 
D. C., and Rev. N. E. McLaughlin of 
Wausau, Wis., were representatives of the 
Universalist Church attending the annual 
Conference for Ministers and Religious 
Workers held July 7-24 under the auspices 
of Union Theological Seminary of New 
York City. Over 200 clergymen were 
present, representing twenty different de- 
nominations. Lectures were given by six- 


teen lecturers, specialists in their various 
fields. 


Massachusetts 


Chatham.—Rev. Donald G. Lothrop, 
summer pastor. Starting with a congre- 
gation of nineteen on July 5, there were 
twenty-eight on July 12. A proportionate 
increase is expected through the remainder 
of the season. Aug. 2 will be communion 
Sunday. The Ladies’ Circle is planning a 
big sale in August. Mr. and Mrs. Lothrop 
are living at Shattuck Place in Chatham. 
On Wednesday evening, Aug. 12, Mr. 
Lothrop will represent the Universalists in 
an address at the fellowship banquet in 
Yarmouthport, in recognition of the hun- 


dredth anniversary of the Yarmouthport 
church. 


* Ok 
A FRIEND TO MAN 


The death of the venerable Rev. T. L. 
Drury, former pastor of the Universalist 
church here, in North Argyle, N. Y., will 
recall to many friends a quiet, soft-spoken, 
kindly man, always tolerant and human, 
intensely public-spirited. 

The Messenger has pleasant recollec- 
tions of Mr. Drury, for he was a frequent 
and welcome visitor to this office. He was 
an interesting gentleman, and besides his 
life work in his chosen and noble calling of 
the ministry, Mr. Drury was indeed a man 
of parts. Poetic inspiration, invariably 
good, would move him at times, and he 
wrote elevating rhymed lines quite fre- 


quently as a mental diversion. Then, too, 
he had been in younger days a newspaper 
man, which of course, made a bond most 
natural. Speaking of Mr. Drury’s public 
spirit, it should properly be mentioned that 
he took an active interest in the struggling 
days of the public library (aren’t they 
always struggling?) and for several years 
was one of the moving spirits behind the 
“community days” centering around Tay- 
lor park, where, in carnival fashion, events 
were staged annually to raise substantial 
sums for the support of our library. All 
in all, Mr. Drury’s contribution to the 
spiritual and cultural advancement and 
welfare of the people of this community 
deserves recognition and praise. Despite 
his advanced years he challenged the ef- 
forts of many younger servants. That was 
because he was so whole-hearted, sincere, 
and altruistic.—St. Albans (Vt.) Messenger. 
* * 


WHO’S WHO 

Dr. William P. King is editor of The 
Christian Advocate, Nashville, Tenn. 

Rev. James W. McKnight is minister 
of the Universalist church in Racine, Wis. 

Dr. Asa M. Bradley is secretary of the 
New Hampshire Universalist Convention 
and Superintendent of Churches in that 
state. 

Miss Eleanor Bissell is a prominent 
member of the Universalist church in 
Pasadena, Calif. She has traveled widely, 
and written many interesting descriptions 
of what she has seen and done, for the 
Leader and for Pasadena papers. 

* cs 


BEARD’S HOLLOW SERVICES 


Services will be held in the little church 
which is situated on land taken from Dr. 
van Schaick’s farm at Beards Hollow, 
New York, Sunday mornings in August 
at 11 o’clock. Dr. van Schaick will be 
in charge, and will conduct the services 
each Sunday. He will preach the sermon 
Aug. 2. On Aug. 16 the preacher will be 
Dr. I. V. Lobdell of Attleboro, Mass., and 
on Aug. 23, Rev. Harmon M. Gehr of 
Urbana, Il. Mr. Gehr will play two violin 
solos, accompanied by Mrs. van Schaick. 
The preacher for Aug. 9 is not yet an- 
nounced, but will be Dr. van Schaick if 
necessary. On Aug. 30 the Lutheran pas- 
tor at Richmondville, N. Y., Rev. Morris 
Skiuner, will preach. 

Following the services there will be a pic- 
nic in the grove back of the church, and 
Dr. van Schaick will make coffee for all. 
Universalists have been driving consider- 
able distances to attend the services and 
study this experiment in community and 
denominational cooperation. Last year 
the little church was taxed to capacity. 

Beards Hollow lies to the south of Route 
7, on a good gravel road. The turn is 4.3 
miles southwest of Cobleskill and about a 
mile northeast of Richmondville. Avoid 
the turn south just west of the Stony Creek 
Bridge, and take the turn south just east 
of the bridge, following the creek up 3.4 
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miles. After turning at Stony Creek fol- 
low the “‘hollow”’ road, avoiding left turns 
up the mountain. 

One can reach the ‘‘hollow’ from the 
Summit - Richmondville road, but drivers 
had better ask at Summit and go into 
second at the turn. 

* * 


THE CHIP BASKET 


One new member was received into 
church fellowship at Kingston, July 19, 
Rev. Charles Legal officiating. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz was an early morning 
caller at Kingston last week. 

Mrs. Eva Chase, of our Dover church, 
has been appointed by Governor Bridges 
to serve on the New Hampshire Minimum 
Wage Board. 

To correct an error in last week’s Chips, 
the time of service at the Old Kensington 
meeting-house is 10.30, E.S. T. 

Sunday, Aug. 2, will be held the annual 
all-day meeting at the Old Kensington 
meeting-house. For this day the time of 
services is 11 a. m. and 1.30 p.m. E.S. T. 
Morning preacher, Rev. E. L. Noble of 
Dover; afternoon, Rev. Harry Adams 
Hersey of Danbury, Conn. Soloist, Nor- 
man Leavitt of North Hampton. Bring a 
box lunch and be sociable during the noon 
intermission. Your car will run as well 
toward church as away from it. 

Rev. and Mrs. Harold Haynes of Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., were registered at the 
Dolly Copp Camps during the Gorham 
Centenary celebration. Dr. F. C. Leining 
was the speaker at Al! Souls Church at the 
centennial events, July 19. Both Mr. 
Haynes and Dr. Leining were formerly 
pastors at Gorham. Guy L. Shorey was 
chairman of the Centennial Committee. 

For the benefit of those who by mail, 
phone, and face to face have mentioned to 
me the fact that there were no Chips in 
the Basket a°week ago, I will say that it 
wasn’t my fault. Because of the holiday 
I made special effort, and the Lady made a 
drive for the post office with that one 
letter and saw it go into the bag. Neither 
was it the fault of the Leader staff. The 
letter was several days in going from 
Kingston to Boston. Blame it on the 
Government—that is what I am doing, and 
I purpose to keep on doing it till after 
November. 

I have been interviewed by a young 
woman making some sort of a religious sur- 
vey, I didn’t get what for, other than that 
it is to be filed in the archives at Washing- 
ton. Something for which I can see no 
possible use: just another way of using up 
some of those surplus billions—preferable 
in some ways, for this girl was honestly 
working. After a friendly talk it came out 
that she was a bit sore because of another 
interview which she had this morning with 
a minister in another town. He not only 
refused to give the information for which 
she asked, but was rude to her. It isa bore 
to have these people taking our time with 
matters of no interest to us, but I fail to 
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get the angle of the minister who will be 
discourteous to a well-mannered young 
woman who comes to him on business, just 
because he does not approve of the Ad- 
ministration and of what she is doing. It 
was her business, and she was doing it well 
and faithfully, something to my mind 
that wasn’t worth doing. But that is just 
a viewpoint. Those who come to us cour- 
teously on business, are entitled to courtesy. 
A. M-B. 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 

(Continued from page 983) 
age as to any, the tragedy of women who 
lose the love of men because they fail to 
understand them. ‘‘She had never under- 
stood either of the men she had loved, and 
so she had lost them both. Now, she had 
a fumbling knowledge that, had she ever 
understood Ashley, she would never have 
loved him; had she ever understood Rhett, 
she would never have lost him. She won- 
dered forlornly if she had ever really un- 
derstood anyone in the world.” For her 
own peace of mind Scarlett put the ques- 
tion from her. Her favorite formula was: 
“YT won’t think of it now. .. . I’ll think 
of it tomorrow.’ But this flight from 
reality was her undoing. Tomorrow was 
always too late. 

The Negro characters are understand- 
ingly drawn, lovingly drawn. They too are 
lost, between a world that was passing 
and a world trying to be born. They have 
strength and wisdom to give to their 
white folks, but these gifts can only be 
given so long as they are dependent. There 
is no hint of the Negro who was ulti- 
mately to come out through freedom into 
the full stature of manhood and woman- 
hood. 

As one reads this book one has a haunt- 
ing and unhappy feeling that humanity 
may yet again go through dark waters. 
If we do not find the way of cooperation 
and good will the conflicting social philoso- 
phies and the deep misunderstandings 
which separate economic classes may yet 
again plunge us into bitter strife, ghastly 
loss of human and material values, and 
the overthrow of men who have taken their 
security for granted. So the story has 
a timelessness which adds to its power, 
even if such considerations were far from 
the author’s mind. 

HH Bae 


* * 


FERRY BEACH NEWS 


The service in the grove Sunday, July 
19, was one of the finest ever held in that 
sacred spot. The chapel itself had been 
beautified by architectural changes, al- 
lowing for the arrangement of potted 
plants and ferns down in front and urns 
with cut flowers on either side of the pulpit 
desk. ‘The Hidden Side of Us’ was the 
subject of a good sermon by Rev. Myles 
Rodehaver of Annisquam, Mass., in which 
he pointed out the sad fact that many 


* 


young people are either ashamed or afraid 
to reveal their virtues and openly acknowl- 
edge their interest in worth-while things. 
It was an ideal day for an outdoor service, 
and the hundred people present were 
deeply moved by the appropriate readings, 
hymns and scripture. Rey. Frank Chat- 
terton, dean of the Young People’s In- 
stitute, led in the worship, Earle W. Dol- 
phin played the new organ, George Bell 
of Norwich, Conn., played his violin, and 
Ruth Wood of New Haven, Conn., sang 
“Trees.” Barbara Shinn of Arlington, 
Mass., and Dorothy, Phyllis and Florice 
Baker of Pittsfield, Me., composed the 
choir. 

Visitors on this Sunday included the 
following from Concord, N. H.: Mrs. 
Walter L. Jenks, Mrs. J. Maurice Gaudry, 
Cecilia Jones, Rev. and Mrs. Harry F. 
Shook, Mr. and Mrs. A. H. Britton, and 
with them Mrs. Myron Eastman of Lyn- 
donville, Vt. Also William C. Jewett of 
Bellows Falls, Vt., who brought his son 
George for the institute, Rev. and Mrs. 
Thayer Fisher of Biddeford, Dr. and Mrs. 
Fenwick Leavitt from their summer home 
at Higgins Beach, and Rev. and Mrs. 
Robert M. Rice of Arlington, Mass. The 
day was concluded by a bonfire and “‘sing”’ 
on the beach, after which the delegates 
gathered in the Quillen parlor to hear the 
recommendations passed at the national 
convention at Murray Grove. 

Mrs. Martha J. Watson of Hast Boston 
set up housekeeping on the camp ground 
July 19, with the help of her son Alden and 
a friend, Walter Surette. The Watsons 
were among the families that camped here 
regularly some years back, and Mrs. Wat- 
son is thoroughly enjoying the experience 
again. 

Rev. and Mrs. William J. Arms and 
their sons, Harold and ‘‘Bobby,”’ have ex- 
tended their stay a couple of weeks. 

June Burns of Somerville, Mass., and 
Flora Jensen of Everett, Mass., have been 
making frequent visits, coming over from 
their summer place at Ocean Park. 

Rev. Ezekiel V. Stevens of Marlboro, 
Mass., arrived July 19 to stay during the 
first two institutes, and will réturn Aug. 9, 
for the ministers’ meetings. His daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Clayton Mark, Jr., visited him 
July 23 after a drive from Chicago via 
Nantucket Island. 

Rev. Eleanor B. Forbes of West Paris, 
Me., Marian Holland of Springfield and 
Elsie van Ness of Takoma Park, Md., 
arrived July 22. 

Stunt Night July 21 produced an array 
of talent among the young people. An 
outstanding feature was some mimicry led 
by Edna Williams of Kinston, N. C., which 
had everyone fairly aching from laughter. 

After a picnic supper on the beach July 
22 the young people went to Old Orchard 
Beach. 

Mrs. Lizzie M. Nelson, chairman of the 
Birthday Fund, received $9.10 in one day 
recently, one dollar of which came from 


Miss Agnes Hathaway in Tokyo, Japan. 

The Laymen’s Retreat program will 
start at 2 p.m. Saturday, Aug. 22, and will 
be directed by George Upton of Salem, 
Mass. 

A fine cottage close to the Quillen, fully 
equipped, is for rent at $40 a week, $150 
a month. 

Because of her responsibilities at Green 
Mountain Junior College, Poultney, Vt., 
Mrs. Blanche Rowland leaves Ferry Beach 
Aug. 1, much to her regret and that of her 
associates here. 

Ministers within reach of Ferry Beach 
are reminded of the special luncheon 
Wednesday, Aug. 12, at 12.30 p.m. Make 
reservation by sending a card to the sec- 
retary, to reach him by noon the previous 
day. The registration for the Ministers’ 
and Mission Institutes is so good that over- 
night accommodations will be limited. 

Dr. Walter H. Macpherson will preach 
in the grove Sunday morning, Aug. 9, at 
eleven. Visitors who would like to have 
dinner at the Quillen must notify the secre- 
tary by noon on Saturday. 

* x 


VISITATION DAY AT THE 
NORLANDS 


The historic church at the Norlands, 
Livermore, Maine, will hold a Visitation 
Sunday Aug. 23. All day meeting, picnic 
lunch; bring cups for hot coffee, which will 
be served from the Norlands mansion. 
Services will be held by Rev. Warren Love-- 
joy, pastor of the Universalist church at 
Livermore Falls, at 11 a.m., and at2 p.m. 
by Rev. Ezekiel Vose Stevens, whose 
grandfather, Rev. Ezekiel Vose, was pastor 
of this Norlands church when it was regu- 
larly used. All services daylight saving 
time. 

Follow Road four (4) which parallels the 
Norlands road. The church is about 
twenty miles north of Auburn, and five 
miles south of Livermore Falls town. 

* * 


A TRIP TO FAIRYLAND 


It was on one of those rare perfect days 
in June that a group of ladies from the 
Grove Hall Universalist Church were in- 
vited to visit a beautiful country estate in 
Ashland, Mass. 

The spacious rooms of the long stone 
mansion, with their landscape windows 
revealing vistas of a beautiful rolling 
country, the fine rugs and _ tapestries 
and splendid carved medieval furniture, all 
bespeak the cultured hospitality of the 
owners. We wandered at will over the 
beautiful grounds, visiting the wonderful 
terraced sunken garden, resplendent with 
magnificent roses. It was like a trip to 
fairyland. The lily pool with gold fish 
darting here and there; the swimming pool 
and inviting arbors, and over all the singing 
birds in the trees and bushes, made it seem 
like a dream. 

There was a visit to the Waseeka ken- 
nels to see the champion Newfoundland 
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dogs, winners of many prizes, and also to 
the stables where the prize winning horses 
are kept. It was a delight to see their 
sleek satiny coats, and their instant obe- 
dience to the quiet words of the groom. 
How they arched their necks and looked 
at us, showing that, like humans, they 
are not averse to admiration and flattery. 
Then the cows and the green-housesin turn 
were inspected, and all too soon the visit 
to this bit of dreamland was over. In grate- 
ful appreciation we wonder if we can ever 
see that vision again! 
M.I.E. 


* * 


BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 
Adopted at Worcester in 1933 

1. The bond of fellowship in this Con- 
vention shall be a common purpose to do 
the will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
cooperate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human person- 
ality, in the authority of truth known or 
to be known, and in the power of men of 
good-will and sacrificial spirit to overcome 
all evil and progressively establish the 
kingdom of God. Neither this nor any 
other statement shall be imposed as a 
creeda] test, provided that the faith thus 
indicated be professed. 

2a. The Winchester Profession. 

2b. The Boston Declaration. 

2c. These historic declarations of faith 
with liberty of interpretation are dear and 
acceptable to many Universalists. They 
are commended not as tests but as testi- 
monies in the free quest for truth that 
accords with the genius of the Universalist 
Church. 

3. The conditions of fellowship in this 
Convention shall be acceptance of the 
essential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


* * 


ORDINATION OF ROBERT H. 
BARBER ~ 


Among life-long friends from Medford 
and also new friends from the Second Uni- 
versalist Church in Springfield, where he 
was called as pastor in December, 1935, 
Robert H. Barber was ordained to the 
Universalist ministry on Sunday, May 24, 
in the Medford Hillside Universalist 
church, where his family have been active 
for twenty years. 

Dr. Lee 8. McCollester performed the 
act of ordination, Dr. Bruce W. Brother- 
ston delivered the charge to the minister, 
and Dr. Clarence R. Skinner preached the 
ordination sermon. 

Others assisting included Rey. Andrew 
Torsleff of Medford Hillside, who pro- 


nounced the invocation, Rev. Fred H. 
Miller of Medford Square, who led the 
responsive reading, Rev. Donald G. Lo- 
throp of Wakefield, who read the Scrip- 
ture, and Rey. Edgar Walker of Waltham, 
who represented the State Convention. 

Herbert A. Holland, moderator of the 
Second Universalist Church in Springfield, 
brought the greetings and good wishes of 
the parish to its minister. George A. 
Barber, moderator of the Medford Hillside 
church and brother of Robert Barber, 
brought the greetings of the church with 
which the new minister had been connected 
since he was five years old. 

Mrs. Marie T. Hinchley and Miss Mabel 
E. Sweetser, both from the Hillside church, 
sang solos. 

At the close of the service the friends of 
Mr. Barber, who had filled every available 
seat in the beautifully decorated church 
auditorium, attended a reception to him in 
Community Hall, which was like a garden 
of spring flowers. The ladies of the church 
served refreshments and Mr. Barber was 
presented with gifts from his new parish 
as well as from his home church. 

An OeiS: 


* * 


ANNIVERSARY AT YARMOUTH- 
PORT, MASS. 


The hundredth anniversary of the 
church in Yarmouthport, Mass., will be 
observed by special services on Aug. 9, 
12 and 16. On Aug. 9, at 3.30 p. m., Dr. 
U. 8. Milburn of Everett will give the 
anniversary sermon. On Wednesday eve- 
ning, Aug. 12, there will be a fellowship 
supper, after which the speakers will be 
Rev. Donald G. Lothrop of Wakefield and 
Dr. Patterson of the American Unitarian 
Association. Mr. Lothrop comes of the 
family of Rev. John Lothrop, the founder 
of the First Parish Church in Barnstable. 
The preacher at 3.30 p. m. on Aug. 16 will 
be Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach of Newton, 
religious editor of The Boston Transcript. 


* * 


LAYMEN’S INTITUTES 


The second annual Universalist Lay- 
men’s Institute will be held at Ferry Beach, 
Saco, Maine, Aug. 22-28, 1936. Last 
year’s gathering was so successful that 
there has been a demand for its repetition 
this year. Some changes have been made 
in the program the better to fit plans and 
schedules of those who will attend. 

This Institute offers an opportunity for a 
delightful week-end with fellow Univer- 
salists. More time is being allowed for 
sociability and fellowship. Interesting 
and inspiring discussions will give stimulus 
to thought on common church problems. 

The program is as follows: 


Institute on Churchmanship 
Saturday, Aug. 22, 2 p. m. (daylight 
saving time). Local Church Organization: 
Its Function and Operation. 
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8 p.m. What the Layman Can Do. 
Aug. 23, 11 a. m. Church ser- 
vice—preacher to be announced. 

The discussion will be in the form of a 
round-table with brief introductory re- 
marks by picked leaders. Each man 
should come with his own questions and 
suggestions and be prepared to participate 
in the discussion. 

The Board of Trustees of the Universalist 
General Convention will be in session at 
Ferry Beach at the same time. It is ex- 
pected to use some of them during the dis- 
cussion periods. This Institute will give 
an opportunity for acquaintance and un- 
derstanding among the officers, trustees 
and interested laymen. 

Week-end rate—room and meals—$3.00. 


* * 


INSTITUTE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


The prize scholarship, carrying full 
tuition and other expenses for the I. W. A. 
at Ferry Beach, has been awarded to Miss 
Priscilla Grindle, 29 Bloomfield Street, 
Lexington, Mass., for her essay on ‘““What 
Policy Should Be Pursued by the United 
States Government in Order to Secure 
World Peace?”’ Miss Grindle, a graduate 
of the class of 1936 of Lexington High 
School, was a contestant in the League of 
Nations Contest last March, in which she 
won third prize. 

The contest was exceedingly close, and 
the three judges, Prof. Clifford C. Hubbard 
of Wheaton, Dr. Arthur I. Andrews of 
Arlington, and Mr. Leonard W. Cronk- 
hite of Cambridge, felt it necessary to call 
in the advice of Mrs. K. Augusta Sutton 
and Miss Marguerite Sherman, both of 
the Danbury Branch of the Connecticut 
Teachers’ College. In the opinion of these 
advisers, the Institute is to be congratu- 
lated upon the quality of the essays. The 
other contestants who lost by such a nar- 
row margin have been invited to be mem- 
bers of the Institute: Laurence L. Barber, 
Jr., of Arlington and Margaret Metz of 
Morrisville, Vt. Steps are being taken to 
make it possible for them to attend. 

The I. W. A. welcomes Miss Priscilla 
Grindle to its ever-increasing younger set, 
and hopes that arrangements can be made 
for Mr. Barber and Miss Metz also to join 
this group. 

Among those who have signified their 
intention of being present at the Institute 
are the following: Prof. Alfred Bushnell 
Hart of Harvard, Prof. Gerold T. Robin- 
son of Columbia, Prof. Henry Johnson of 
Teachers’ College, Columbia, and Mrs. 
Marion Ward Raymenton Callahan. 

Since the recently arrived Minister of 
Bulgaria to the United States, Dr. D. A. 
Maousoff, is arranging to attend the In- 
stitute, a special meeting of the Friends 
of Bulgaria has been called for the evening 
of Tuesday, Aug. 18, at a quarter of eight, 
in the auditorium, Rowland Hall, at 
Ferry Beach. Prof. Alfred Church Lane, 
formerly of Tufts College, will preside. 
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Notices 
REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WEAN, Providence, R. I., 7.30 a. m. every Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday. Arranged by the 
Rhode Island Universalist State Convention. 780 
kilocycles. 

WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a. m. every Sunday. Rev. 
W. H. Macpherson. 1810 kilocycles. 

WCSH. Portland Me. 6.45 p. m. Saturday, 
The Wayside Philosopher ‘an anonymous Uni- 
versalist). 319 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a.m. to 12m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9a.m.to2p.m.and6p.m.tol0 p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist Church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-heur. Broad- 
casts aS a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 


tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. 
WSAL, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.30 a. m. E. S. T. 
every Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 13380 kilo- 


cycles. 

WEED, Rocky Mount, N.C. 4.15 p.m., Tuesday, 
Eastern Standard Time. A quarter hour program of 
Friendship and Good Cheer broadeast by Rev. and 
Mrs. W. H. Skeels. 

WICC. Every Monday 10.30 p.m. Connecticut 
State Convention. Rev. H. H. Niles in charge. 

WSPR Springfield, Mass. 10.50 a. m. every Sun- 
day, except July and August. Church of the Unity. 
Dr. Owen Whitman Eames. 1140 kilocycles. 
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MURRAY GROVE PROGRAM 


Aug. 15. Fiftieth Annual Birthday Party—Mrs. 
William Arms, Reading, Pa. 

Aug. 21, 22. Golden Jubilee Fair. Misses Emma 
and Mathilda Krementz, Susan Dennis and Irene 
Douglas—all of Newark, N. J. 

Aug. 24. Founders’ Day. Special exercises. 

Aug. 28, 29, 30. Combined Murray Grove Insti- 
tute. Women’s National Missionary Association, 
Mrs. Walker. Young People’s Christian Union, Mr. 
Gardner. General Sunday School Association, Miss 
Yates. Laymen’s Conferences, Dr. Roger F. Etz. 

Sept. 7. Motor-boat Excursion across Barnegat 


Bay. Closing of House. 
Sunday Services 
Aug. 2. Rev. Elmer Peters, Floral Park, N. Y. 


Aug. 9. Rev. Robert D. Killam, Utica, N. Y. 
Aug. 16. Stewart Diem, New York City. 


Aug. 23. Dr. Theodore Fischer, New Haven, 
Conn. 
Aug. 30. Dr. Etz. 


Sept. 6. Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., editor of The 
Christian Leader. 
x ok 
NATIONAL MEMORIAL CHURCH 
Union Summer Services 
The National Memorial Church will join with All 
Souls Unitarian and Mt. Pleasant Congregational 
Churches in union services from Sunday, June 21, to 
Sunday, Sept. 6, inclusive. From June 21 through 
July 12 they will be held in the National Memorial 
Church; from July 9 through August 9 in Ali Souls 
Church; from August 16 through Sept. 6 in Mt. 
Pleasant Church. 
The church will be open daily to visitors from 9 to 
5 to July 11; from 10 to 1 until regutar services are 
resumed on Sept. 13. 
* 
STATE CONVENTION DATES 


Mississippi, probably the first week in August, place 
not known.: 

Dominion of Canada Conference at North Hatley, 
Quebec, Sept. 13 and 14. 

Maine at Waterville, Sept. 19-22. 

New Hampshire at Winchester, Sept. 27 and 28. 

Illinois at Galesburg, Oct. 1-4. 

North Carolina at Outlaws Bridge, Oct. 1-4. 

Vermont, place unknown, probably Oct. 4-7. 

Michigan Universalist Convention and Unitarian Con- 
ference at Toledo, Ohio, Oct.’4 and 5 

New York, Syracuse, Oct. 7-8. 

New Jersey, place unknown, Oct. 14. 

Ontario at Blenheim, second week in October. 


Alabama, at Camp Hiil, Oct. 23-25. 
Kansas, at Junetion City, Nov. 2-4. 
cy a8 
SUMMER SERVICES AT PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 


August 2. Rev. Arthur Blair of Nashua. 

August 9. Rev. Edwin Noble of Dover. 

August 16. Rev. William Farnsworth of Manchester. 
August 23. Rev. Stanley Manning of Hartford, Conn. 
August 30. Rev. Wesley Powell of Rye. 

10.45 daylight time. 
* * 
LIBERAL SERVICES ON CAPE COD 


The Barnstable Association? of Unitarian, Uni- 
versalist and other Liberal Churches extends cordial 
invitation to summer residents and visitors who may 
be on the Cape during the summer to worship with 
any one of several liberal churches open throughout 
the season: 

Barnstable—Unitarian. Founded in 1639 by John 
Lothrop. Sundays at 11 a.m. Week days at 7.30 
a.m. Rev. Donald C. MeMillan, minister. { 

Brewster—Unitarian. Sundays at 1l a.m. Rev. 
Carl C. Horst, minister. 

Orleans—Universalist. Founded 1833. Sunday at 
10.45 a, m. Guest preachers. 

Sandwich—Federated. Founded 1638. 
atlla.m. Rev. John M. Trout, minister. 

Yarmouth—Universalist. Founded 1836. Sun- 
days at 3.30 p.m. Rev. George B. Spurr, minister. 

* #® 
GOLDEN JUBILEE YEAR—1886-1936 


The Murray Grove Association invites you to help 
celebrate by sending contributions of money or ar- 
ticles for the Fair to be held at Murray Grove Aug. 
21 and 22, 1936. 

This is the chief source of income to maintain the 
birthplace of the Universalist Church. 

Please send to Miss Emma F, Krementz, 85 Gold- 
smith Ave., Newark, N. J. After Aug. 1 to Murray 
Grove House, Forked River, N. J. 

x o% 
MAINE UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Official Call 

The combined sessions of the Maine Universalist 
Convention will be held at the First Universalist 
Church in Waterville. The annual state Laymen’s 
Banquet will be Saturday, Sept. 19, at 6.45 p. m. 
daylight time. The annual reception to newly settled 
Maine Universalist ministers and their families will 
be given from 4 to 5.30 p. m. on Sunday, Sept. 20, 
with mass meeting and worship service at 7.30. The 
business sessions of the Sunday School Association 
will begin at 9 a. m. Sept. 21, and the business ses- 
sions of the Women’s Missionary Society at 1.30 p. m. 
The occasional sermon, communion, and ministerial 
relief offering will come in the service beginning at 
7.30 Sept. 21. The business sessions of the State 
Convention will begin at 9 a. m. Sept. 22, with forum 
sessions at 2.30 p. m. 

William Dawes Veazie, Secretary. 


Sundays 


Obituary 


Mrs. Grace L. Hilton 


Mrs. Grace Louise Hilton, sister of Mrs. Charies 
Conklin of Cambridge, Mass., died in Chester, Ver- 
mont, on Saturday, July 18, 1936, after an illness of 
severai months. Mrs. Hilton was born in Boston on 
Nov. 24, 1863, the daughter of Harley and Sarah E. 
Newcomb. She attended Dean Academy at Franklin, 
Mass. In her youth she joined the Roxbury Uni- 
versalist Chureh. Dr. Patterson officiated at her 
marriage in 1884 to George L. Hilton of Chester, 
Vermont. Mrs. Hilton has lived in Chester all her 
life since her marriage, and has been active in Red 
Cross and social welfare wock. Funeral services 
were held at Chester on Tuesday, July 21, followed 
by interment at Forest Hills Cemetery, Boston, on 
Wednesday, July 22. Dr. Leroy W. Coons conducted 
the committal service at Forest Hills. 


William Alexander 


William Alexander of Canton, New York, died 
Tuesday, July 21, after an illness of five weeks. 
Services were held at the home of Mr. Alexander’s 
sister, Mrs. Benjamin Hosley. Rev. Emerson Hugh 
Lalone officiated and was assisted by Rev. John A. 
Ericson, 


Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LI. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Addresa for the Medical and Denta] School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Masa 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canten, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A. LL. D. 
President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. 8 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding scheel 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and fer 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting fer 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able and 
experienced, makes possible a close personal contact 
with each student and an understanding of his fn- 
dividual needs. Its courses in Music and Art have 
attained an enviable reputation. A well appointed 
gymnasium in charge of a competent instructor pro-+ 
vides for the physical well being of the pupils. The 
school has a Science building with well equipped 
laboratories, and a Domestic Science department for 
girls, supplied with all necessary appliances. ['The 
income from a large fund is expended for the banefit 
of tha pupils and makes the terms very reasonahle. 
For eatalogue, address Parke S. Wallace, Head- 
mastef, 
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Orackling 


James, eight years old, had been naughty 
to the point of evoking a whipping from 
his long-suffering mother, and all day long 
a desire for revenge rankled in his little 
bosom. 

At length bedtime came, and, kneeling 
beside her, he implored a blessing on each 
member of the family individually, his 
mother alone being conspicuous by her 
absence. Then, rising from his devout 
posture, the little suppliant fixed a keenly 
triumphant look upon her face, saying, as 
he turned to climb into bed: “I s’pose you 
noticed you wan’t in it.’”’— New Outlook. 

A stunning young girl and a consider- 
ably less than stunning escort, climbed on 
two stools at an uptown drug store foun- 
tain a couple of cocktail hours ago. 

‘“‘An aspirin and water, please,’ said the 
man. 

It was served and the escort pushed the 
glass and the tablet over to the girl. 

“One for you, too?” the clerk asked the 
man. 

“No,” said the escort. ‘I’m her head- 
ache. She does not affect me the same 
way.’—Washington Star. 

* ok 

‘‘Why did you leave your last position?” 
inquired the prospective employer. 

“T just couldn’t stand the way the mas- 
ter and the missus used to quarrel. It 
went on all the time. Whé<n it wasn’t me 
and him, it was me and her.”—Ewchange. 

* x 

Father (to Mary after her first week 
in school): “Your writing is terrible. I 
don’t see how the teacher ever reads it.”’ 

Mary: “Well, that’s all right. I can’t 
read hers either—so now we’re even.’’— 
Christian Science Monitor. 

* * 

Winnie: ‘‘How old are you, grandad?” 

Grandad: “One hundred and one, my 
dear.”’ 

Winnie: ‘Don’t be funny, grandad. 
That’s not an age; it’s a temperature.”’— 
Windsor Star. 


* * 


Debt-Collector: “Shall I call tomor- 
row?” 

Young Lawyer: ‘Twice, if convenient! 
I have an idea that folks think you are a 
client.””—Exchange. 

A Missouri editor has just discovered 
what many have known for a long time, 
that it is necessary to go to church early 
to get a back seat.—Pittsburgh Post- 
Gazette. 

* * 

Contributor: “You sit on every joke 
I offer to you.” 

Editor: ‘Yes, but I wouldn’t if there 
were any point to them.’’—Exchange. 

* * 

You are born in a hospital, you marry 
in a church, and die in a car. What do 
you want a home for?— St. Lowis Star-Times. 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street 176 Newbury Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


The Universalist Publishing House was organ- 
ized in 1862 to take charge of the publishing 
business of the Universalist denomination 
and to render service without compensation. 


The profit motive was eliminated from this cor- 
poration 74 years ago. The stockholders de- 
creed that all profits should go back into the 


service of the Universalist Church. 


Among the great men who have served the church on the 
board of the Publishing House are A. A. Miner, John D. 
W. Joy, Henry B. Metcalf, W. H. Ireland, James O. 
Curtis, Latimer W. Ballou, Arthur W. Peirce. 


Among the editors and contributing editors employed by the 
House are Hosea Ballou, the elder, Thomas Whittemore, 
Sylvanus Cobb, John G. Adams, John Coleman Adams, 
Isaac M. Atwood, George H. Emerson, 

Frederick A. Bisbee. 


As these men served the church through the 

Publishing House in their day, Universalists 

may help now. The stronger the House, the 
greater the service. 


Send all suggestions and gifts to the manager 


John van Schaick, Jr. 
176 Newbury Street 
Boston, Mass. 


